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New Importance is Attaching to the 
Cause of Education 


America Turning from Thought of Material Advantage to Appreciation of Cultural Advantage of Learning. 

Necessary that Education be Handmaid of Citizenship. Large Adult Population Requires Assistance. More 

Attention to Rural Schools. Unwise for Federal Government to Collect Money from States and Redistribute It 
for Direct Support of Education. Department of Education and Relief Indorsed 


By CALVIN COOLIDGE, President of the United States 


HE AMERICAN PEOPLE have demonstrated their 
faith in education and their determination to use the 
wealth of the Nation for the creation of the highest 
type of manhood and womanhood. While I believe that edu- 
cators are under obligation to expend’ public funds economically 
it seems obvious that the recent increase in expenses for this 
purpose is a most wise 
investment. It is im- 
possible to conceive that 
there should be any in- 
crease in agricultural 
products, in the produc- 
tion of manufactures, or 
any other increage in our 
material wealth, through 
ignorance. The reaction 
to using the resources of 
the country to develop 
the brains of the country 
through education has 
always been greatly to 
stimulate and increase 
the power of the people 
to produce. 

As already indicated, 
America is turning from 
the mere thought of the 
material advantage to a 
greater appreciation of 
the cultural advantage 
oflearning. It is coming 
to be valued more and 
more for its own sake. 
People desire not only the intelligence to comprehend economic 
and social problems, but they are finding increased leisure is 
little more than time wasted in indulgence, unless an opportunity 
for self-development and self-expression has been provided in 
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Portion of an address before the National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., Ju 4. 1924 


youth by the cultivation of a taste for literature, history, and 
the fine arts. 

It is necessary also that education should be the handmaid 
of citizenship. Our institutions are constantly and very prop- 
erly the subject of critical inquiry. Unless their nature is com- 
prehended, and their origin is understood, unless their value 
be properly assessed, the citizen falls ready prey to those selfish 
agitators who would exploit his prejudices to promote their 
own advantage. On this day, of all days, it ought to be made 
clear that America has had its revolution and placed the power 
of Government squarely, securely, and entirely in the hands of 
the people. For all changes which they may desire, for all 
grievances which they may suffer, the ballot box furnishes a 
complete method and remedy. Into their hands has been 
committed complete jurisdiction and control over all the func- 
tions of Government. 

For the most part our institutions are attacked in the name 
of social and economic reform. Unless there be some teaching 
of sound economics in the schools, the voter and taxpayer is in 
danger of accepting vague theories which lead only to social 
discontent and public disaster. The body politic has little 
chance of choosing patriotic officials who can administer its 
financial affairs with wisdom and safety, unless there is a gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge and information on elementary 
economic subjects sufficient to create and adequately to sup- 
port public opinion. Everyone ought to realize that the sole 
source of national wealth is thrift and industry, and that the 
sole supply of the public treasury is the toil of the people. Of 
course, patriotism is always to be taught. National defense is 
a necessity and a virtue, but peace with honor is the normal, 
natural condition of mankind, and must be made the chief end 
to be sought in human relationship. 

Another element must be secured in the training of citizen- 
ship, or all else will be in vain. All of our learning and science, 
our culture and our arts, will be of little avail unless they are 
supported by high character. Unless there be honor, truth, and 
justice, unless our material resources are supported by moral 
and spiritual resources, there is no foundation for progress. 
A trained intelligence can do much, but there is no substitute 
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for morality, character, and _ relig 
convictions. Unless these abide, An 
citizenship will be f 1 unequa 
task. 


It is with some diffid e ti 
of the required fa 


this presence. We art t v 
attention to the use Ut! 
merly. It ought e not 

ient, commodiou wd unitary 
ought to be a wor! rt whic! 
appeal to the lov the bea 
The schoolhouse itself ignt O 

the scholar with ar leal; it ought 


serve as an inspirat 
Teaching Is the No 


But the main factor of ever) 


the teacher. This is one of 

of professions. It require a a 
preparation and tra ig, pat 

votion, and a deep sé f respons 
Those who mold the man mind 


wrought not for time, but for eternit 
The obligation which we all owe to those 
devoted men and women who have g 
of their lives to the education of the 
of our country that they might have free 
dom through coming into a knowledg 
of the truth is one which can never be 
discharged. They are entitled not on 
to adequate rewards for their service, but 
to the veneration and honor of a grateful 
people. 

It is not alone the youth of the land 


which needs and seeks education, but we 


have a large adult population requiring 
assistance in this direction. Our last 
census showed nearly 14,000,000 foreign- 
born white persons fre siding among us, 
made up largely of those beyond s 
age, many of whom nevertheless need 
the opportunity to learn to read and write 
the English language, that they may come 
into more direct contact with the ideals 
and standards of our life, political and 


social. 
Ignorance a Fruitful Source of Crime 


There are likewise over 3,000,000 nat 
illiterates. When it is remembered that 
ignorance is the most fruitful source 
poverty, vice, and crime, it is eas) 
realize the necessity for removing what is 
@ menace, not only to our social well- 
being, but to the very existence of the 
Republic. A failure to meet this obliga 
tion registers a serious and inexcusablk 
defect in our Government. Such a con- 
dition not only works to a national dis- 
advantage, but directly contradicts all ou 
assertions regarding human rights. On 
of the chief rights of ar 
is the right to an education. The oppor- 


American citizer 


tunity to secure it must not only be pro- 
vided, but if necessary made compulsor 
It is in this connection that we are 
coming to give more attention to rural 
and small village schools, which serve 47 
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per cent of the children of the Nation. 
t ignificant that less than 70 per 
cent of these children average to be in 
uttendance on any school day, and that 


ere Is a tendency to leave them in 


irge of undertrained and underpaid 
teacher! The advent of good roads 
should much to improve these con- 
litior lhe old one-room country school, 


as I attended, ought to give way 


to the nsolidated school, with a modern 
ling, and an adequate teaching force 
commensurate with the best advantages 
it are provided for our urban popula- 
tior While life in the open country has 
1a iivantages that are denied 
those reared on the pavements and among 


led buildings, it ought no longer to 


be na | apped DY poor school facilities 
e re irces exist with which they car 
be provided, if they are but adequate] 


marsnaied and emploved 


. oe , 
Proper for States to Aid Education 


turagement and support. ol 
funetion of 
While the political 


nits of the district, the township, and 


educatior is peculiarly the 
the several States. 
the county should not fail to make what- 
ever contribution they are able, never- 
theless since the wealth and resources of 
the different communities vary, while 
the needs of the youth for education in 
the rich city and in the poor country are 
exactly the same, and the obligations of 
society toward them are exactly the same, 
it is proper that the State treasury should 
e called on to supply the needed de- 
The State must contribute, set 
the standard, and provide supervision if 
ful) duty not 
only to the youth of the country, but 
even to itself. 


society is to discharge its 


Che cause of education has long had 
the thoughtful solicitude of the Na- 
While it is real- 


ized that it is a State affair, rather than 


ional Government. 


a national affair, nevertheless it has pro- 
vided by law a Bureau of Education. [t 
has not been thought wise to undertake 
to collect money from the various States 
nto the National Treasury and distribute 
it again among the various States for the 
lirect support of education. It has 
seemed a better policy to leave their 
taxable resources to the States, and per- 
mit them to make their own assessments 
for the support of their own schools in 
heir own way. But for a long time the 
education has been regarded as 
so important and so preeminently a1 
American cause, that the National Gov- 
ernment has sought to encourage it 
scientifically to investigate its needs, and 
furnish information and advice for its 
constant advancement. Pending before 
the Congress is the report of a committee 
which proposes to establish a Depart- 


ment of Education and Relief, to be pre- 





sided over by a Cabinet office Bear- 
ing in mind that this does it mean 
any interference with the cal control, 
but is rather an attempt to recognize 
and dignify the importance or educa- 
tional effort, such pro] is mv hearty 


ndorsement and supr 


Our Country is in Process of Development 

It is thus that I stem 
1as been and is minis x f yur na- 
tional life. Our cou process of 
development. Its pl ical elements are 
incomplete. Its institutions have been 
leclared, but thev are v« far from being 
a lopted and applied We have not yet 
arrived at perfec tion Ls tifie inves- 
tigation of child life bee begun but 
vet remains to be finished Chere is a 
vast amount of ignora nisunder- 
standing, of envy, hatred, and ilousy, 
with their attendant tra of vice and 
crime. We are not yet fi but we are 
struggling to become free economically, 
socially, politically, spiritua 

We have limited our ai nt f immi- 
gration in order that the people who live 


here, whether of native or foreign origin, 
might continue to e1 y the economic 
advantages of our country, and that there 
might not be any lowering of the stand- 
ards of our existence, that America might 
remain American. We have submitted 
an amendment to the National Constitu- 
tion designed to protect the child life of 
the Nation from the 
position of toil, that it might have greater 


unwarranted im- 


opportunity for enlightenment. All of 
hese movements are in the direction of 
increased national freedom and an ad- 
vance toward the realization of the vision 


of Washington and Lincoln 


National Spirit Reasserting Itself 


\ new importance is attaching to the 
cause of education. A new realization of 
its urgent necessity is taking hold of the 
Nation. 


problem is only beginning to be solved is 


A new comprehension that the 


upon the people. A new determination 
to meet the requirements of the situation 
is everywhere apparent. The economic 
and moral waste of ignorance will little 
longer be tolerated. This awakening is 
one of the most significant developments 
of the times. It indicates that our na- 
tional spirit is reasserting itself. It is a 
most reassuring evidence that the country 
is recovering from the natural exhaustion 
of the war, and that it is rising to a new 
life and starting on a new course. It is 
intent, as never before, upon listening to 
the word of the teacher, whether it comes 
from the platform, the schoolhouse, or the 
pulpit. The power of evil is being broken. 
The power of the truth is reasserting 
itself. The Declaration of Independence 
is continuing to justify itself. 


Public Generally Recognizmg Need of Museums 
in Educational Program 


Europeans Utilize and Appreciate Accumulations of Objects of Art, Science, and Industry. 


Failure of Many 


Americans to Understand Significance of Art Objects Due to Lack of Training, not to Original Sin or Innate 


Depravity. 


More General and Better Correlation of Museum and School Must be Worked Out 


By JNO. J. TIGERT, United States Commissioner of Education 


O OTHER educational agency or 
medium is so generally under- 
] " 


valued as the museum. At any 


rate, this is relatively much more true in 
the United States than in Europe, where 
the museum is older, better established, 
more developed, and more often 
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definitely organized for educational use 


thanin ourcountry. There are, of course, 
ample reasons why the museum movement 
should be better recognized in Europe. 
The age of the country, the consequently 
accumulations of art, science, and 


la rge 


industry, the constant visitations of the 


world’s tourists, the commercial value of 
art, the spoils of many wars, the ease of 
converting outworn palaces and monas- 
teries into suitable places for exhibition 
purposes, the finer appreciation of art 
and science, 
that 
great 


are only some of the factors 
combine to give the Old World a 
over the new in the 
museum movement. The naive American 
attitude toward the museum is that of a 
place for the satisfaction of curiosity or 
diversion rather than profitable instruc- 
tion, absorbing study, or applied learning. 

The American tourist in the European 
museum is an old and perpetual subject of 


advantage 


humor and amusement for the European. 
Who has not stood, for example, in the 


Address b 
ums, W ashir 


fore the American Association of Muse- 
gton, May 13, 1924. 


Louvre, the Uffizi, or the National Gallery 
in London and watched the parties, com- 
posed almost exclusively of Americans, 
being conducted through those great 
collections of the masters by guides who 
undertake to keep a bored group inter- 
ested by saying, ‘‘ Now, I will show you 
that Mr. Morgan offered a 
hundred thousand dollars for.” 


After a four-year course in an American 


a picture 


university, where I occasionally read or 
heard of such places as the Louvre, the 
British Museum, the Vatican, and other 
great collections, I went to Europe to 
study. On first visit to 
of the earliest places I visited was the 
Louvre. I went thrilled and expectant. 
I left disappointed, tired, and dejected. 
I came to be entertained, not to work and 
study, and hence a great disillusionment. 
Fortunately for me, I recalled the words 
written by Burke in 1791, ‘‘ Great critics 
have taught us one essential rule. 
It is this, that if ever we should find 
ourselves disposed not to admire those 
artists, Livy and Virgil for 
instance, Raphael or Michaelangelo, 
whom all the learned had admired, not to 
follow our fancies, but to study them 
until we know how and what we ought to 


my Paris one 


writers or 


I subjected myself to long periods of 
both constant and intermittent exposure 
to the Louvre and subsequently to many 
of the collections of Europe. I traveled 
in a dozen countries and through many 
cities. If there was time to see only a 
few things, I always visited the museums 
and for I found these had 
much in common, and together were the 
best and surest means of insight into the 
art, the life, the history—in a word, the civ- 
ilization—that I was attempting to study. 

One day after the Great War was over 
and the treasures of the Louvre were once 
more exposed to view after a long period 
of seclusion, I stood admiring again the 
Venus of Melos. Two American officers 
came hastily into the room, took a hurried 
look at the celebrated Greek marble, and 
exchanged comments, “I do not think 
much of that,”’ said one. ‘‘No, I don’t 
either,’’ said the other, “ But, I like the 
ceiling. That is fine!’”’ The humor and 
pathos of this episode carried me back to 
my first disappointment and disillusion- 


cathedrals, 


ment in the Louvre. Little had I 
dreamed after my first tiresome visit 
there that this and similar places would 
become some day among my chief 


sources of inspiration, pleasure, and profit. 
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admire; and if we can not arrive at this 
combination of admiration with knowl- 
edge, rather to believe that we are dull 
than that the rest of the world has been 
imposed on.’’ With those words in mind, 


No one can doubt the immense educa- 
tional value of the museum. What weneed 
is amore effective organization for the edu- 
cational use of museums. Experience has 
demonstrated over and over again that 
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Sometimes we find 
the boards of educa- 
tion, the schools, the 
colleges, and univer- 
sities attempting to 
develop the museum 
asa definite part of the 
educational program. 
find the 
organized 


Again, we 
museums 
separately and more 
especially for the gen- 
eral benefit of the 
public and serving the 
schools only inciden- 
tally. Werealize that 
there of the 
two types of service. 
There can be no ques- 
tion of the desirability 
of the independence 
andgreat service tothe 
public of aninstitution 
like the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, ren- 
dering at thesametime 
invaluable aid to the 
students and schools 
of New York City. 
From the moment 
we became acquainted 
with Oxford Univer- 
sity and its collec- 
tions, such as the 
Ashmolean and even 


is need 








Entrance to the Luxembourg Palace 


the American when properly prepared will 
respond to the zsthetic, the cultural, and 
the educationa] in the museum as readily 
as the European. How to get this 
preparation is our great problem. I am 
quite familiar with the efforts that have 
been made to bring the museum and the 
school into more effective correlation in 
this country. I know of the various 
efforts made in the museums to instruct 
by lectures, by publications, by exten- 
sion, by traveling museums, etc. 

The Bureau of Education has published 
a bulletin describing the educational 
museum of the St. Louis public schools. 
We have familiarized ourselves with the 
work of the Children’s Museum under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. We seen the 
children from the schools of Chicago 
studying the pictures of the Art Institute 
under the supervision of their teachers. 
These and other things are being done to 
utilize more fully the museum for educa- 
tional purposes. We are making prog- 
ress, but public 
educational value of the museum has not 
been fully realized except in a few places. 
There is a somewhat general neglect of 
the matter of education through museums. 
There is no definite policy for general 
attack upon the problem in this country. 


have 


appreciation of the 


the Bodleian Library, 
we were convinced 
that no institution of higher learning 
could offer the best facilities for re- 
search and study in history, in science, 
in art, in literature, or esthetic apprecia- 
tion which did not have such collections 
as a part of its equipment or which was 
not so situated as to be able to make 


upon abstractions and memoriter proc- 
There been too little of the 
actual contact of the child with the real 


world Hence often 


esses. has 


while in the school. 


the boy or girl must fight his or her way 
back to the world of life and things after 
leaving school. 


Froebel, Pestalozzi, Comenius, and 


other great educationists have stressed 


the need of realities and of sense percep- 


tion in education. John Locke boldly 
taught in the ‘‘Essay on the Human 
Understanding” that all our knowledge 
comes through sensation. Mr. Rath- 


Mu- 
seum of St. Louis, said in a paper read 
“Telling the child 
about 


mann, director of the Educational 
before this association: 
or having him read our earth, 
about the great changes produced on its 
surface through the activity of nature and 
man, about the people, their life and 
work and their adjustment to their en- 
vironment—appealing to his imagination 
only—will not give the child vivid or 
lasting impressions or arouse in him the 
desire and develop the power to do his 
own exploring and discovering. To make 
the child acquainted with the world in 
which he lives, we must bring him into 
personal contact with the world, Euro- 
pean teachers say.’”’ ! 

In a recent article in Scuoo. Lire, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Education, Mr. 
Coleman, secretary of this association, 
said: ‘Objects that can be seen and felt 
are to the child the realities of life. His 
fabric of sound understanding must be 
woven from strands of sense perception 
and largely, too, his emotional life must be 
shaped by objective experience and un- 
folded by the play of the senses. Of 
necessity , therefore, objects, which are the 
roots of sense perception, are of prime 
importance to the teacher.”’ 
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available such materials for the use of its 
students. 

Many times our educational system has 
been criticized because it lacks the proper 
articulation with life and things. Too 
much emphasis has been laid in the past 


In these statements we find the educa- 
tional philosophy which lies back of the 
museum as an agency for teaching and 

1 The Museum and the Schools in Europe, by C. G. 
Rathmann, reprinted from the Proceedings of the 
American Association of Museums, 1914 
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instructio! In Europe, the educational 


system has laid hold upon these principles 


more fully than we have in America and 
has worked out a more general and a 
hetter correlation of the museum and the 
school 

The educational world and the public 
genera have become more fully cog- 


need of the museum in the 
England, for 
example, we find the 
museums, such as the Albert and Victoria 
Museum in South Kensington, 
bv thousands of tourists, are un- 


nizant of the 
educational program. In 
some of greatest 


visited 
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All learning depends upon attention 
Attention is either spontaneous or forced 
It either arises freely or must be secured 
by an the The fact 
that so much book study is of a kind to 


exertion of will. 
require effort is what makes the school 
irksome to many children. The museum, 
with its abundance of definite and con- 
crete things, its element of wonder, its 
esthetic appeal and lure of interesting 
things has a great advantage as an edu- 
cational agency because of the spontane- 
that naturally 
modern 


attention attaches 
The 


setting 


ous 
exhibition, in at- 
beautiful 


to it. 


tractive and architec- 


o 


in a museum and said, Mother, this 
looks like a dead circus.”’ 

The museum may be made alive with 
interest I have two small children who 
prefer the National Museum as a place of 
visit to anything else in Washington and 
one of them even prefers it to a circus. 
Indeed, the 


is the greatest 


capacity for spontaneous 


interest educational ad- 
vantage that a museum possesses. 

The schools of this country are coming 
more and more to emphasize the need of 
contact with things. The value of per- 
ception and of doing are being realized 
Field trips, tours 
of inspection, visits to city 


more than ever before. 





annually 

der the control of the board of education. 
The superior appreciation 

of the average European for 

art, whether fine or industrial, 

is due more largely we believe 

to education than to any dif- 

ference native ability. The 


American can and will profit 


bv the same methods and pro- 





cesses as the European. The 
pitiabl spectacle of the bored 
or ippreciative American 
in the European museums is 
aresult of defective education 
and not to original sin or in- 
nate depravity. When given 


| 


the proper preparation and 
approach, the 
Europe 


1 f 


channe of 
American 
became highly appreciativ e of 


soldier In 


I remem- 
Dijon, 
armistice. 


art and museums 
ber a incident in 
France after the 
Tho ISA! ds of 
were located there with 
opportunity for self-im- 


American sol- 
diers 
little 
provement and many oppor- 


tunities for wastingtime. The 
Dijon Museum, one of the 
finest in France, had been 
closed during the war. An 


American educator, who hap- 
pened to be located in Dijon 
of the Y. M. 
got permission to take 


in the service 


C.A 


American soldiers through the 
museum. With the aid of a 
splendid lecture, these visits became the 
most popular thing in the demand of the 


soldiers situated at Dijon. Twice daily a 


limited number were taken through the 
museum and always crowds were turned 
awa 

I had the same kind of experience in 
taking American soldiers through mu- 
seums in England and Scotland during the 
war \t Oxford, where a large number 
of our were attached to the British 
aerodromes in that vicinity, American 
lads displayed great interest in the varied 
and rich collections and antiquities of this 
English seat of learning. 
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**Zwingerpavillon’’ (Museum), 


ture, has a tremendous educational ad- 
vantage over the old-fashioned museum, 
often housed in dingy quarters with 
crowded and dusty The 
tecture, the setting of the paintings, the 
environment, the color 
furnishings of the Frear 
this city have an educational value quite 
comparable to the collection of paintings, 


cases. archi- 


scheme, and 
collection in 


ceramics, reliefs, and other objects dis- 
Compare the new National 
with the old Smithsonian for 
example. The latter the kind of 
thing that must have inspired the oft- 
told story about the little girl who looked 


played there. 
Museum 
was 


halls, court rooms, health 
departments, factories, mu- 
seums, and every kind of 


contact with life are becoming 
daily more popular. The 
method, now 80 
widely in use in our schools, 
gives ample opportunity for 
the school to carry out all 
kinds of constructive enter- 
prises—to grow gardens, to 
improve the school appear- 
ance, to promote sanitation 
and a hundred other things. 
To collect materials for a 
school museum is a basis for 
a most helpful project which 
can be expanded almost in- 
definitely in any community. 
Those interested in museums 
can be of great help to the 
teachers and the schools in 
working out projects. The 
possibilities are unlimited. 
Education 
to children. 


project 





is not confined 
Education lasts 


as long as life. The value 
that is derived from the 
study of art and science, 
as made possible .by the 
museum, lends itself par- 
ticularly to growing inter- 
est as we become old. If 
our boys and girls can get 
this kind of opportunity 


during the school years, they will never 
cease to derive pleasure and profit from 
the studies thus begun. 

Newell Dwight Hillis somewhere tells 
of an incident in the Vatican one day. 
Michaelangelo, old and blind, was seen 
lingering by a torso of Phidias, groping 
over the with his feeble hands. 
The old Great is this 
marble; greater is the hand that made it; 


marble 


sé 


man muttered, 


greater still is the God that made the 
sculptor. I still learn! I still learn!”’ 
and the aged artist went on his way 
inspired and sustained by a vision of 


more perfect beauty. 
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Education for the Vocation of Agriculture 


Farmer Need No Longer Be the Toilworn Craftsman Described by Carlyle. 
Modern American Farmers with Vocational Education, Which is Easily 
Accessible, are Equal in Bearing and Culture to Professional Men 


By EUSTACE E. WINDES 


Associate Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


6< WO MEN I honor, and no third 
First, the 
that with earth-made implement 


toilworn craftsman 
laboriously conquers the earth and makes 
her man’s. Venerable to me is the hard 
hand; crooked, coarse ; wherein notwith- 
standing lies a 
cunning virtue, 
indefeasibly 
royal, as of the 
scepter of this 
plant. Vener- 
able, too, is the 
rugged face, 
all weather-tan- 


ned, besoiled, 
with its rude 
intelligence; for 
it is the force 


of a man living 
manlike. O, 
but the more 


venerable for thy rudeness, and even be- 
cause we must pity as well as love thee! 
Hardly entreated brother! Forus was thy 
back so bent, for us were thy straight 
limbs and fingers so deformed. Thou 
wert our conscript, on whom the lot fell, 
and fighting our battles wert so marred.”’ 

Thus the great preacher of the gospel 
of work, Carlyle, voices his veneration for 
the farmer, accords him high place be- 
cause his hands have been roughened, 
frame bowed, joints stiffened, gait and 
bearing made awkward because he has 
given unstintingly of his physical energy 
that the race might be fed and clothed and 
that others might be freed from physical 
toil to minister to the spiritual life of the 
race. 





E. E. Windes 


Escape Lies in Education for Vocation 


Thus also the great master of words 
paints as vivid a picture as has ever been 
painted of him who labors with crude 
tools and unsharpened intelligence to 
wrest by physical force a meager return 
from a reluctant nature. It is a word 
picture of the pioneer American farmer. 
We see his counterpart to-day. All sane 
men accord to him the veneration of 
Carlyle. All sane men also to-day pity 
his lot and know that it is not necessarily 
so. There is an The farmer 
to-day can serve so as to command vener- 
ation and he can at the same time avoid 
the dull deadening drudgery with crude 
tools. The escape lies through education 
for vocation. Specifically the escape lies 


escape. 


igh education in vocational agricul- 
Education for vocation has proven its 


worth It is not chance that gives to 
the agricultural college graduate who is 
farming a higher yearly income than that 
received by the high-school graduate. It 
is not chancein turn that gives the high- 
school graduate in vocational agriculture 
who is farming a higher yearly income 
than that received by the farmer who 
never attended high school. It is the law 
of increased output which follows work- 


ing with sharpened tools. 
Americans Excel Farmers of Old World 


The picture drawn by Carlyle applies 
particularly well to the peasant farmer 
of the Old World to-day. He still labors 
with crude tools to produce a meager 
He still is uneducated either 
from a cultural or from a vocational 
viewpoint. The mass of farmers of the 
United States to-day, however, after ap- 
proximately sixty years of agricultural 
eduvation fostered by the National Gov- 
ernment and by States through the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture, State 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations and through instruction in public 
schools are quite different. They pro- 
duce per worker 2.3 times what the 
farmer of the United Kingdom produces, 
2.5 times what the German farmer pro- 
duces, 3.2 times what the French farmer 
produces, and 6.5 times what the Italian 


return. 


farmer produces. 

The increased production comes through 
education in productive processes and 
particularly through education in the use 
of labor-saving The American 
farmer to-day expends less than 20 per 
cent of the labor in producing the nine 
principal crops of the country that he ex- 


tools. 


pended in producing the same quantity 
of these crops in 1850. The American 
farmer to-day is not necessarily the toil 
broken laborer that Carlyle 
pictures. Often he can not be distin- 
guished from the brainworker in bearing 
or in breadth of scholarship. He labors 
less hardly with his hands. He produces 
more abundantly of food and clothing. 
He contributes to that which is best in 
He adds to our store- 
house of spiritual possessions. It is the 
miracle of education in vocation. 


calloused, 


governmental life. 
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However, there are ways in which vo- 
cational education for the farmer may be 
Many yet are reached 


cational training, 


improved. not 
by an effective type of ' 
led a 


and the training has not yet provi 


satisfactory solution of some of his prob- 
lems which are pressing. Although as a 
whole the American farmer is an effective 
producer because agricultural science has 
dealt largely with the scien 


tion, he yet does not receive his just share 


ce of produc- 


of the rewards due him from his labors. 
Many are 
percentage 
maintain standards of living in keeping 
with the best of American ide: 


majority vet do not realize a satisfactory 


He is managing to live. accu- 


mulating wealth, a goodly 


ils, but a 


income and succeed financially only 


wives and chil- 


through exploiting their 
and 


through adopting undesirably 


low standards of living. 


dren 


Former Conditions of Agricultural Education 


Specifically, agricultural education in 
the past has concerned itself with such 
matters as of machinery, 


the right use 
t con- 


eontrol of pests, 
servation of soil fertility, 
through commercial fertilizers, 
ments of plants and animals, and eco- 
nomical farm layout, to the exclusion of 
agricultural 
the farmer 


illage practices, 


supply of food 
improve- 


problems of distribution of 
products through which 


realizes or fails to realize a just return for 


the commodities he has to sell. 

This failure to secure a just return for 
effort in agriculture is shown by the fact 
that the 28 per cent of occupational work- 
ers which are agricultural secure only 17.4 
per cent of the national income, whereas 
the 32 per cent which belong to the pro- 
fessional and commercial classes secure 40 
per cent of the national income. 

There is general agreement that the 
failure of farmers to secure just returns 
for labor is due primarily to the fact that 
the farm group is attempting to compete 
on an individual basis with other organ- 
ized vocational groups. 


Government through Vocational Group Representation 


Many of us hesitate to advise voca- 
tional group organization. The fact of 
vocational group organization is respon- 
sible for the most serious problems con- 
fronting the Nation. It seems that we 
are rapidly approaching government 
through vocational group representation. 
Legislation is sought or opposed because 
of its effect upon a certain group. Group 
contends with group, and the vigor of con- 
tention is in proportion to the strength of 
the contending groups. Government thus 
becomes the tool of special interests, and 
general social and national welfare is for- 
gotten. It is inevitable that government 
reacting always to pressure for economic 
advantage from organized groups must 
breed discontent. The complete collapse 
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on the other that the boy would elect to 
stay on the farm Educational materials 
were so selected also that the farm 
but not for any 


boy 
was trained for farm life, 
other occupation. Recently men have seen 
the rea] of program 
We have begun to realize that just to the 


significance such a 
extent that such a program is successful, 
occupations 

mort competition of 
farmer with farmer more intense, and 
returns for effort thereby reduced to the 
here little or no profit is derived 
Wallace has recognized the bad 
and 


congestion in the farming 


becomes acute, 


point w 
Secretary 


effect of such a program announced 


begin with an effort to acquaint boys 
with the real possibilities of the vocation, 
to determine fitness for the life 
of a farmer, and to guide those who are 
fitted for into the 
and to guide those unfitted for farming 


into other occupations 


the bov s’ 


farming occupation 


Colleges Require Women Students to 
Swim 


Swimming for women in colleges and 


universities was studied during the past 
year by Miss Kate Staley, of 
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Sayner, Wis. A questionnaire 
was sent to 131 colleges rec- 
ognized by the American 
Association of University 
Women. Sixty-four of these 
responded. The following 22 
stated that they required 
swimming as a part of the 
students’ work in college 


Agnes Scott College. 
Cornell College. 
*Cornell University. 
Bryn Mawr College. 
Florida State College for 
Women. 

Goucher College. 

*Iowa State Agricultural 
College. 

*Rockford College. 

*Syracuse University. 

Chicago University. 

*Cincinnati University. 

University of Iowa. 

University of Montana. 
University of Nebraska. 
*University of Wisconsin. 
Upper Canada College. 

Vassar College. 
Washington University. 

*Wells College. 

*Western Reserve. 

Wheaton College. 

*Wooster College. 

Those marked with an 
asterisk (*) refuse to grant a 
degree to a student who fails 
to pass a fixed swimming re- 
quirement, such as 50 feet, 
strokes in good form, swim- 
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of g ent easily possible under 
such r 
H é confronted with the 
fact of ational group organization 11 
i States, and dangerous as the 
te ma be ‘ alternative seems 
t t group Farmers must bs 
ig e advantages and methods of 
gr ganizatio1 It seems the only 
ay ecure the just rewards due. 
Far ‘ 1ught the methods of 
islatior They must De 
taug 1 arig the influence of the 
eg or! of other groups upon 
the p and the social 
and to react 
1 Che must be 
i to good advan- 
tage redit machinery 
wit e Nation has 
| V en They must 
| taught the law, and the 
wwencies r DUVI INE and sell- 
ing, transporting and storing. 
The De taught the 
sources of information and the 
propel e of information con- 
cerning orld and domestic 
demand for the commodities 
they produce. 
It see well to realize that 
these phases of education for 
agri pursuits are as 
definite vocational as the 
skill i ved in operating a 
farm tract 
It be hoped also that 
in teaching the farm group 
the methods and _ principles 
of gr ) organization we can 
teach at the same time that 
organization is for cooperation 
and for competition; that 
the a is to secure advan- 
tages derived through pooled 
effort a pooled resources 
and .dvantages derived 
throug ising the agencies set 
up by the social order in such 
awa to levy tribute upon 
other groups; and that a de- 
cided } lic service may be ; ; 
rend the farm group |#aalue 
can f a means of impress- e v=. 
ing the perative rather than 


the compe titive function of or- 


gani: ipon other groups. 

A f aspect of vocational education 
for farmers to which I invite attention is 
the matter of guiding the proper persons 
into the occ upation. 

Past effort in rural education has sought 
to give the boy a bias toward the farm. 


that the national 
well-being depended upon keeping a 
higher percentage of farm boys on the 
farm through stopping the drift to cities. 
Educational programs were projected 
which frankly aimed at painting such a 
picture of country life on the one 

d such a dark picture of city life 


It has been assumed 


TOS) 


hand 


A typical Eskimo family. 


duties of 
children 


of the 
these 


One 
educate 


in his late 1922 report to the President 
that 

“The greatly accelerated movement of 
farmers, and especially farmers’ sons, 
from the farms to cities and industrial 
centers is one of the hopeful signs.”’ 

There is another side to such an edu- 
cational program which is serious in its 
consequences. Such a program is send- 
ing large numbers of young men into 
farming occupations who never should 
have entered the occupation. Not every 
one is fitted by temperament, ability, or 
interests for farming occupations. A 
program in vocational agriculture should 


the Bureau of Education is to 


ming for two years, 120 yards, 
diving. The most fre- 
however, was 50 


and 
quent requirement, 


yards. 


Boys and girls who have been cultivat- 
ing gardens in the southern part of the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden are reaping 
the rewards of scientific agriculture. 
One point emphasized by their instructors 
is frequent and shallow cultivation of the 
soil to conserve moisture and keep down 
weeds and it has resulted in an abundant 
yield of high-grade vegetables in spite of 


dry weather 








Bill Before Congress for Department of 
F.ducation and Relief 


Complete Bill Provides for Reorganization of Executive Departments and Classification of Bureaus According to 


Function. 


Drawn by Joint Committee on Reorganization and Indorsed by President Coolidge. 


Bureau of 


Education, Vocational Education Board, Certain Local Institutions, Public Health Service, Pension Bureau, and 
Veterans’ Bureau Grouped to Form New Department 


By WILLIAM R. HOOD 


Assistant Specialist in School Legislation, Bureau of Education 


an outline given of the main 


provisions of three important edu- 


N the May number of Scuoou Lire 
] was 

cational measures before the Sixty-eighth 
Congress. These were the Sterling-Reed 
bill (sometimes the “N. E. A. 
bill’’), to create a Department of Educa- 
tion; the Dallinger bill, to 
Department of Education and Welfare; 
and another bill bearing Representative 
Dallinger’s name and proposing to extend 
the purpose and duties of the Bureau of 
Education. At the time of publication 
of the outline of these proposed measures, 
the educational bill 
the President’s indorsement had not been 
introduced. This was the bill reported 


called 


establish a 


which has received 


in the Senate by Mr. Smoot and in the 
House by Mr. Mapes, both from the 


Joint Committee on the Reorganization of 
the Executive Departments. The re- 
port was submitted on June 3 and the 
bill was one ‘‘ To provide for the reorgani- 
zation and more effective coordination of 
the executive branch of the Government, 
to create the Department of Education 
and Relief, and for other purposes.” 
Outline of Main Provisions 

This bill 
departments and independent establish- 
ments and affects them as follows: 

Title I.—A Department of Education 
and Relief is established. A brief sum- 
mary of the provisions of this title is given 
in later paragraphs. 

Title II.—Two 
Secretaries are provided in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Bureau of 
Mines and the Patent Office are 
ferred to this department from the De- 
partment of,the Interior. The National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics is 
made a part of the Department of Com- 
merce, which also receives by transfer the 
Lake Survey Office from the War Depart- 
ment. Control of inland waterway trans- 
portation facilities as provided in sections 
201 and 500 of the transportation act of 
1920 is transferred from the Secretary of 
War to the Secretary of Commerce. The 
Bureau of the Census becomes the Bureau 
of Federal Statistics. A Bureau of 
Transportation is established. 

Ss 


relates to several executive 


additional Assistant 


trans- 


Title III. 
The Assistant Secretaries in this depart- 
to be 
Secretary for Public 
Assistant Secretary .for Public 
Works. The Bureau of Public Roads of 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Office of the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury Department are transferred to 
the Department of the Interior. The 
Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska, 
now under the War Department, is abol- 
ished and its functions transferred to the 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Department of the Interior.— 


ment are hereafter known as the 
Assistant 


and the 


Domain 


Title 1V.—A Bureau of Purchase and 
Supply is created to contract for, pur- 
chase, and distribute supplies for the 


executive departments and independent 
establishments and for the municipal 
government of the District of Columbia. 

Title V.—The Office of Public Buildings 
and Parks in the District of Columbia is 
established. 

Title VI.—The Solicitor of the Treas- 
ury, the Solicitor of Internal Revenue, 
and the several solicitors for the Depart- 
ments of State, Interior, Commerce, and 
Labor, all of whom are at present officers 
of the Department of Justice, are trans- 
the respective departments 
where assigned, and their 
subordinate officers and employees of the 
Department of Justice are likewise trans- 


ferred to 


now several 


ferred. 
Title 
is made 


VII. 
independent of 


The Bureau of the Budget 
any executive 
department. 

Title VIII.—This act is to take effect 
March 4, 1925, but provisions relating 
to transfers, abolishment of existing 
and like changes are to become 


1925. 


agencies, 
operative July 1, 


Department of Education and Relief 


Readers of Scnoou Lire will probably 
be most interested in the provisions of 
Title I of the bill. Briefly stated, these 
provisions are as follows: 

1. It creates a Department of Educa- 
tion and Relief with a Secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet. 

2. Provides for three Assistant 
to be known respectively 


Secre- 


taries, as the 


Assistant Secretary for Education, the 
Assistant Secretary for Public Health, and 
the Assistant Secretary for Veteran Re- 
lief, each of whom is to perform his 
duties under the general direction of the 
Secretary. 

3. Makes it the duty of the depart- 


ment to foster and promote public educa- 
health 
persons separated from 


United States 


tion and and the interests of 


the military or 
naval forces of the 
4. (a) 


sions, 


Transfers the Bureau of Pen- 
the Bureau of Education, St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, Howard University, 
and Freedmen’s Hospital from the De- 
partment of the Interior to the Depart- 
ment of Education and Relief. 

(b) Transfers the Public Health Service 
from the Treasury Department. 

(c) Abolishes the Board 
Vocational Education transfers its 


Federal for 


and 


functions to the Assistant Secretary for 
Education. 
(d) Abolishes the office of Commis- 


sioner of Education and transfers his 
functions to the Assistant Secretary for 
Education. 

(e) Provides that the Assistant Sec- 


retary for Veteran Relief shall be a mem- 
ber ex officio of the Board of Managers of 
the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers and requires reports of this 
board to the Secretary of Education and 
Relief. 

f) Transfers the functions of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in respect to the Co- 
lumbia Institution for the Deaf to the 
Secretary of Education and Relief; pro- 
that the Assistant for 
Education shall be ex officio a member of 
the board of directors of said institution. 

(9g) Transfers the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau to the Department of 
Education and Relief Abolishes the 
office of Director of the Veterans’ Bureau 
and transfers his functions to the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Veteran Relief 

5. Official records and papers and fur- 
niture and transferred 
with the respective bureaus and offices. 

6. Secretary to have charge of prop- 
erty of department; office room provided 
transferred their 


vides Secretary 


equipment are 


for; employees wit! 


respective offices. 





7. Existing powers of Secretaries over 
transferred bureaus and offices are trans- 
ferred to and vested in the Secretary of 
Education and Relief. 


8. Secretary to report annually to Con- 


Brief Comparison with Other Bills 


The provision for a Department of 
Education and Relief may perhaps be 
better understood if a brief comparison 
is made with the other three important 
educational bills now before Congress. 

When compared with the Sterling-Reed 
bill for a Department of Education, the 
bill here considered, which may be called 
the Smoot-Mapes bill, presents several 
important differences: (1) It seeks to co- 
ordinate the Government’s educational 
activities, whereas the Sterling-Reed bill 
does not specify bureaus and offices to be 
transferred, except that the latter bill 
names the Bureau of Education as a part 
of the Department of Education. (2) 
The Sterling-Reed bill provides for only 
one Assistant Secretary and makes no 
statutory provision for divisions of the 
department; the Department of Educa- 
tion and Relief is to comprise three major 
divisions each under an Assistant Secre- 
tary appointed especially for it. (3) 
The Sterling-Reed bill authorizes an 
appropriation of $500,000 for adminis- 
tration and an additional $100,000,000 
as direct national aid to the States for 
educational purposes; in this respect it 
proposes to change the policy of the 
Government with regard to aiding educa- 
tion in the States. In contrast with this, 
the Smoot-Mapes bill authorizes no addi- 
tional appropriation and leaves as at 
present the policy of restricting the Gov- 
ernment’s educational concerns almost 
wholly to the subvention of special types 
of education, the provision of school facili- 
ties for dependent peoples such as Indians 
and Eskimos, and the general promotion of 
education through information-giving and 
the like 

The Dallinger bill for a Department of 
Education and Welfare and the Smoot- 
Mapes bill for a Department of Education 
and Relief are essen‘ially the same in 
principle. Both seek to coordinate the 
Government’s educational activities, but 
neither of them authorizes a large appro- 
priation of money or materially changes 
the Government’s policy with respect to 
aiding education in the States. There is, 
however, an important differerfée as re- 
gards organization. The Dallinger bill 
provides for a department with four 
major divisions, while the Department of 
Education and Relief is to have only 
three. In the former measure there is 
provision for a Division of Social Service, 
which would be composed of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Women’s Bureau 
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transferred from the Department of 
Labor. The Department of Education 
and Relief will have no such division, the 
Department of Labor being left intact. 
Comparison of the bill for a Depart- 
ment of Education and Relief with the 
Dallinger bill for the extension of the 
purpose and duties of the Bureau of 
Education would seem unnecessary. The 
latter bill is not inconsistent with any of 
the other three important educational 


measures now before Congress 


To determine a student's fitness for 
entering an institution of higher learning, 
Chicago, Princeton, Minnesota, and 
Northwestern 
mouth College are cooperating under the 


direction of the American Council on 


Universities and Dart- 


Education in preparing psychological 
tests. These tests will be given to fresh- 
men of more than 100 colleges and uni- 


versities. 


g 


Practical Field Geology in Summer 


Quarter 


Numerous courses in field geology 
were given in the summer quarter at the 
University of Chicago this year, one of 
which was a study of igneous and sedi- 
mentary rocks and varied phases of glacial 
drift near Devils Lake, Wis. At the 
Missouri field station in Ste. Genevieve 
County, Mo., each member of the class 
prepared a finished geological, map of the 
area studied, showing the stratigraphy 
and structure of the region. One class 
studied fossil plants and their use in coal 
geology in the Des Moines formation in 
southern and central lowa, another made 
a field expedition for research in verte- 
brate paleontology in western Nebraska 
and the adjacent portions of Wyoming, 
and a party of 12 men made an expedition 
in the Telocaset Quadrangle of the Blue 
Mountains of Oregon, the geology of which 
has never been mapped: 





A stairway in the Interior Department Building 
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Announcement 


Subscription to Scnuoou Lire will 
future be 50 cents a year, the increas 
being necessary to cover increased cost of 
production, which includes an increase of 
25 per cent in the salaries of employees of 
the Government Printing Office. Single 
copies will be supplied at 5 cents each. 
No reduction will be made for subscrip- 
tions or purchases in quantity. 

This price, like the prices of all other 
governmental publications, is fixed to 
cover only actual costs of paper and a 
portion of the mechanical work involved. 
It does not include any provision for edi- 
torial work, nor for the mechanical proc- 
esses which precede printing from plates 
previously made at the expense of print- 
ing funds allotted tc the Bureau of Edu- 
cation nor for ‘‘overhead”’ except in dis- 
tribution 


Bureau's Altitude Toward Immigrant 
Education 
UBLIC EDUCATION is not a matter 


of age, sex, nor race. Ignorance is 
an evil no matter where it exists nor 
whence it comes. The education of im- 
migrants who reside in this country in 
compliance with its laws is the duty of 
the States of the Union for precisely the 
same reasons and in precisely the same 
manner as the education of those whose 
ancestors came here generations ago from 
Europe, Asia, or Africa. 

The 23,000,000 children of the Nation 
demand first consideration as a matter of 
course. Childhood is the best time for 
teaching, and every effort must be made 
to train the youth of the land for efficient 
and patriotic citizenship. If the full duty 
of the States had been done from the 
beginning, there would be now no prob- 
lem of adult illiteracy, so far as native 
citizens are concerned. But nearly 
3,000,000 native-born adult illiterates 
tell a story of wasted opportunity and of 
duty unperformed. That stigma upon 
American ‘civilization must be removed, 
and that quickly. It is the duty of the 
States to wipe out that blot of ignorance 
which in their heedlessness they permitted 
to accumulate. 
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Just as the States of the Nation al- 
lowed nearly 3,000,000 of their own people 
to enter upon full adult citizenship with- 
out education, so the Nation as a whole 
has permitted nearly 2,000,000 adults of 
foreign birth to become American citi- 
zens equally without the minimum of 
education. 

The problem which must be solved, 
therefore, is to provide education in some 
degree for nearly 5,000,000 adults. It is 
immaterial for practical purposes how 

whether they 
The duty is the 
same The mass of ignorance is with us, 


they happened to be here 


grew here or came here. 


and it is hanging over us like a pall. It 
must be removed. 

The only difference in dealing with the 
parts of the problem is in the manner of 
procedure. To teach an adult who speaks 
no English differs in detail from teaching an 
adult who does speak it. It involves time, 
patience, and skill, but it isa duty that must 
be performed nevertheless, difficult though 
it may be. Even those new citizens who 
have been educated in their own countries 
must learn our language and become 
imbued with our traditions and ideals. 
Many of them have come to us for eco- 
nomic opportunities which were denied 
to them in European countries. We 
have no occupational castes; we desire 
none. Elementary education gives the 
tools for occupational freedom, among 
which the basic ones are language and 
number. We desire that our new citizens 
have access to secondary education as 
well, including both academic and voca- 
tional opportunities. The better educa- 
tion of immigrants is a cause worthy of 
our best efforts and presents problems 
whose solution tests the mettle of the best 
of American educators. 

The attitude of the United States 
Bureau of Education toward the educa- 
tion of immigrants differs in no particular 
from its attitude toward the removal of 
ignorance in any other form. It is pre- 
pared to go to the full extent of its abili- 
ties in rendering that aid. In accordance 
with its traditions its aid must be con- 
fined to suggestion and information. 

In the past a division of immigrant 
education was maintained, and specialists 
were employed to give personal assistance 
when it was demanded, but that service 
was discontinued after the close of the 
war seemed to make it less necessary. 
To: reestablish it would require congres- 
sional action. We have, however, pub- 
lished from time to time bulletins in- 
tended to help those engaged in this spe- 
cialized work, and we are prepared to 
continue to do this as appropriate manu- 
scripts are presented to us and as funds 
are available for the purpose. As much 
more will be done as the Congress will 
permit us to do. It is a proper function 
of the Bureau to undertake this work, 
and we are anxious to do it. 


Ne pte mbr r. 1924 


The Proposed Department of Educa- 
tion and Relief 


{teorganization of the administrative 
branch of the Government, not the estab- 
lishment of a single new agency alone, is 
contemplated by the bill which includes 
provision for a new executive department 
to be known as the Department of Educa- 
tion and Relief. It was this to which 
the President referred with approval in 
his address before the National Educa- 
tion Association. The character of this 
measure is shown by the fact that it is 
to be cited as the Departmental reor- 
ganization act, 1924 

From the beginning of the Government 


; 


the organization of the departments has 
been according to temporary expediency. 
Bureaus newly organized have been as- 
signed to the departments which at the 
moment seemed best able to receive 
them. The Patent Office, for example, 
was at one time in the State Department, 
the primary duty of which concerns the 
Nation with 
governments. The Indian Bureau was 
formerly in the War Department. The 


relations of the foreign 


Treasury which 
the national 
burdened with duties that had no rela- 
tion to its principal function; the Public 
Health Supervising 
Architect have little in common with 
fiscal matters, but they are bureaus of 


Department, manages 


finances, has long been 


Service and _ the 


the Treasury nevertheless. 

From time to time efforts have been 
made to remedy this incongruous organiza- 
tion. The Department of the Interior 
was constituted in 1846 for the direction 
of “home” affairs, and several bureaus 
have been developed and assigned to it, 
more or less appropriately, since that 
time. Similarly the Department of Agri- 
culture, formerly an independent estab- 
lishment, was made an executive depart- 
ment, and later the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor came into being, only 
to be divided after a short time into the 
Department of Commerce and the De- 
partment of Labor. 

These new departments had the effect 
of partially simplifying the complex organ- 
ization, but with the rapid development 
of new governmental agencies during the 
past few years that simplification did not 
last long; the situation is now at least as 
bad in this respect as at any period in the 
past. 

The first comprehensive effort at im- 
provement was made during the admin- 
istration of President Harding. A Joint 
Congressional Committee on the Reorgan- 
ization of the Administrative Branch of 
the Government was constituted under a 
chairman designated by the President, 
and the result of its labors was a pro- 
posal, approved by the President and the 
Cabinet, for a thoroughgoing reclassifica- 


wwe 
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tion of the Government’s activities and a 


realign! of its bureaus. This pro- 
posal was presented to the Congress only 
a few before the close of the last 
session of the Sixty-seventh Congress. 
There was » time for action then, and it 
became necessary for the Sixty-eighth 
Congrs to begin all over again. 

A me measure with similar purpose 
but omitting some of the features of the 
original proposal which had aroused 


sharp dl ssion Was “reported ” from the 
joint col iittee to the Senate by Senator 
Smoot and to the House of Representa- 
Mapes during the recent 


tives by Mr. 
‘ Congress, and the bill is 


session of the 
now on the calendar of both Houses. It 
is described briefly upon another page by 
Mr. William R. Hood. 

In that bill the demand for a Depart- 
ment of Education was recognized, but 
history was repeated in the suggestion to 
join with it several bureaus which could 
not by any possibility be made to fit into 


the plan of any other department. There 
n foreign relations nor in fiscal 


is nothing 
management, nor in military and naval 
affairs, nor in the administration of jus- 
tice, nor the post office, nor in public 
works and the public domain, nor in agri- 
culture, nor in commerce, nor in labor to 
which matters which concern personal 
relief and rehabilitation of civilians can 
Education comes 
to it than any other subject 
Therefore, as 
Commerce and Labor were joined when one 


be logically joined. 
more nearly 


assigned to a department. 


new department was created, so Education 
and Relief were joined in the plan for this 


new department. Commerce and Labor 


were not long together. It is possible that 
the uni f Edueation and Relief will 
likewise be sundered within a reasonable 


time. 

Let it be remembered that this bill re- 
lates only to organization. No question 
of appropriations enters into it. It is 
purely a practical measure of administra- 
tion and the policy of Federal aid to edu- 
cation in the several States is in nowise 
[t is not open to any objection 
changes in national 


policy, for it involves none. 


involved 


on the ground of 


Nearly Three-Quarters of a Million 
Teachers 

The total number of public school teach- 

ers in the United States in 1923 is esti- 

the Bureau of Education to have 

been 729,426. This estimate does not 


mated b 


include superintendents, supervisors, and 
principal Forty-three per cent of these 
teachers, or approximately 313,805, are 
In this classifi- 
cation rural is interpreted to include open 
country, col 


classed as rural teachers. 


intry villages, and towns not 
maintaining independent city systems. 
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Latin-American Engineers and Professors of 
Engineering Inspect Highways 


Under Auspices of Highway Education Board, Pan American Highway Commission 


Visit Nine States. 
Boards. 


N BEHALF of the Highway Edu- 
cation Board the United States 
Commissioner of Education in 

April, 1924, extended invitation to leading 
representatives of the departments of 
public works and directors general of 
roads, deans and professors of engineering 
education, and certain financiers in Latin 
America to participate in an intensive 
study of highway problems in the United 
States. The invitation was generally ac- 
cepted, and 38 persons arrived in Wash- 
ington on June 1. 


Welcomed by National and State Officers 


They were formally received and cor 
dially welcomed in Washington by the 
President, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and in the several States by the 
governors thereof or their representatives. 
On the grounds of the Pan American 
Union a tree was planted in honor of the 
occasion, and before leaving the country 
the delegates voted a substantial sum 
for a bronze memorial to be placed in the 
building of the Pan American Union. 

The group of visitors became known as 
the Pan American Highway Commission. 
They were invited to come to this country 
primarily to study highway problems, 
but they were also asked by the Pan 
American Union to formulate the program 
of the Pan American Highway Motor 
Conference which is to be held in Buenos 
Aires in May, 1925. 

The commission spent more than a 
month in visiting the highway systems of 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Ohio, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey. They were 
received with great enthusiasm not only 
officially but by the people at large as 
they drove through the States. Three 
thousand miles of their journey was by 
automobile and 3,000 miles by rail. 


Visits to Highway Laboratories 


They spent considerable time in visiting 
the highway laboratories of the universi- 
ties of the States which were in the itiner- 
ary. A special banquet was given in their 
honor at the University of Michigan, 
where they were addressed by President 
Burton and Dr. John J. Tigert, commis- 
sioner of education, who joined the com- 
mission at this point. 


Establish Pan American Confederation of Highway Education 
Influence of Good Roads Upon Schools 


The commission had the pleasure of 
visiting a large number of industrial estab- 
lishments of the United States, including 
those of the iron and steel industry in 
Cincinnati, the iron mines of northern 
Minnesota, and the docking plants at 
Duluth. A number of the leading auto- 
mobile plants in Detroit were inspected, 
and special welcome was given to them 
by leaders in the automotive industry. 
Nearly a day was spent at Akron in the 
factories of the rubber industry, and some 
time was given to investigating the filtra- 
tion plants in Cleveland. 


Relatively Cheap Type of Construction Practicable 


During the trip: the members of the 
commission had the opportunity of wit- 
nessing the construction of typical high- 
ways, particularly those which would be 
best suited to their respective countries. 
The delegates found that it is possible to 
build successfully a much cheaper type of 
road than they had thought practicable. 
Consequently it is expected that large 
rural districts in the Latin American 
countries will be opened up, facilitating 
the establishment of rural schools and 
in every way encouraging more advanced 
civilization. 

On returning to Washington the com- 
mission resolved itself into a committee 
of the whole to prepare a tentative pro- 
gram for the Buenos Aires conference. 

One of the final acts of the conference 
was to establish a Pan-American Con- 
federation of Highway Education Boards, 
with a constituent board in each country, 
to develop a better appreciation of values 
in improved highways and better educa- 
tion for highway engineering in the en- 
gineering schools. 


Government Officials Accompany Visitors 


The commission was accompanied by 
representatives of the Federal and State 
Governments, of the National Auto- 
motive Chamber of Commerce, of the 
Highway Education Board, and of pub- 
lications devoted to engineering. 5S. T. 
Henry, of New York City, and W. C. 
John, of the United States Bureau of 
Education, were the executives in charge 
of the tour. 

One of the most important lessons that 
seemed to be fixed in the minds of the 
delegates is the extent to which the United 
States has been able to attain fairly even 
development of its rural schools by means 
of its excellent highways. 
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No Recognized Line between High School and Worth of Legion's Essay 
College Subjects 


Research Committee of Colorado State Teachers College Finds Condition Little 


Short of Chaotic in Standards of Higher Institutions. 


Teacher-Preparing 


Institutions More at Fault Than Colleges and Universities 


O SYSTEM 
for classifying 
collegiate rank which will stand 

any scientific test. . This is the conclusion 
reached by the research committee of the 
Colorado State Teachers College after an 
exhaustive study of the standards used in 
colleges, universities, and teacher-training 
institutions. 

Attempting to revise the curricula of 
the college, the faculty could not agree as 
to whether should be 
given college credit or be classed as sec- 
ondary. Since the course-of-study com- 
mittee was unable to furnish any specific 
statement for classification of subjects, 
the research committee was asked to 
formulate for that purpose. 
To ascertain the current practice and be- 
lief prevailing in the higher institutions 
of the country a questionnaire was sent 
out. Although the replies did not fur- 
nish all the the 
committee did learn a great deal about 
the situation. 


is now in operation 
subjects as to 


certain subjects 


standards 


information desired, 


Associations of Colleges Operate Accrediting Systems 


In setting up standards for determining 
entrance credits, it was found that the 
universities and colleges have done more 
than the 
schools. 
tion board defines the scope and content of 
secondary and the various 
associations of colleges and secondary 
schools operate accrediting systems for 
ascertaining the quality of this pre- 
paratory work. Some colleges allow from 
four to nine units to be offered in subjects 
not required. The University of Illinois 
mentions 36 subjects, in which nine units 
Ten of these subjects 


teachers’ colleges and normal 


The college entrance examina- 


subjects, 


may be offered. 
lie in the field 
economics, music, commerce, and manual 
training. 

Students who continue in college the 
work which they began in high school get 
along very well, it is reported, but students 
who shift to college courses for which they 
have not specifically prepared find it a 
stiff climb. For these students the col- 
leges have learned to provide some plan 
for the necessary work in the prerequisite 
secondary grades of subjects. 

While some universities do hold very 
strict entrance requirements, the com- 
mittee reports great variations in deter- 
mining collegiate grade of subjects. Some 
of the teachers of the newer subjects take 


of agriculture, home 


the attitude that ‘‘college work is work 
done in college, and secondary school work 


is work done in secondary schools.’’ 
They would urge further extension of 
collegiate credit. As a rule, however, 


certain subjects are considered elementary 
in character and can not, under any gon- 
ditions, receive college credit. 


Eight Years for Secondary School and College 


\ plan intermediate between these two 
was found in the University of Chicago. 
Finding it difficult to draw a sharp line 
secondary and college 
work, they define the requirement for the 
bachelor’s degree in terms of an eight- 
year curriculum covering secondary school 
and college. Students entering direct 
from a secondary school are required to 
take up advanced work in at least one 
department, English, in which 
they have completed two or more units 
in the secondary school. Likewise, they 
place certain restrictions on students as 
to the number of courses of elementary 
nature which they may take in college. 

That the chaotic condition existing in 
colleges and universities is also found in 
teacher-training institutions is the opinion 
of the committee after reading 
replies as: ‘‘The college should do the 
best it can with the material it gets’’; 
“Any kind of work taken by a student 
who has completed four years of high- 
school work should be regarded as col- 
legiate work’’; and ‘‘ There is no defense 
for giving college credit for private music 
typewriting, beginning foreign 


between school 


besides 


such 


lessons, 


language, review subjects, and home 
economics.” 
‘None”’ is what most of the colleges 


say when asked what credit should be 
given for private lessons in music. A few 
would give credit, but “only for music 
majors.”’ As for typewriting and short- 
hand, some schools see full value in one, 
others in both, while some schools would 
give no credit unless the two subjects are 
taken together. 

That no credit should be given for 
review subjects, such as grammar and 
arithmetic, is the opinion of a very strong 
majority. Greater favor is given work 
in home economics, but several cautions 
appear that the course must be properly 
given and must have a scientific basis. 

Finding so little uniformity of opinion 
as to the value of the newer subjects, the 


research committee of Colorado State 


Contest Demonstrated 


School Children of Nation are Stirred to 
Keener Patriotism. Three Winners of 
Second Competition are Announced 


Increasing interest is being shown by 
the school children of the Nation in the 
National Essay Contest sponsored by the 
American Legion to higher 
education and stir a keener patriotism in 
the citizens of to-morrow. The number of 
manuscripts submitted for the third com- 
petition, which 
mated to be 40 or 50 per cent greater than 


encourage 


closed recently, is esti- 
that for the preceding year. 

Subjects chosen are such as will lead the 
contestants to focus their thought upon 
questions of practical national policy. 
The topic for the second contest was 
‘““Why America Should Prohibit Immi- 
gration for Five Years.’’ That for the 
third competition was ‘‘ Why Communism 
is a Menace to Americanism.”’ 

Announcement made about the 
time the third competition closed that 


two girls and a boy, all three high-school 


was 


students, had been selected as the winners 
in the second competition. Sara Hey- 
sham, 18, of Norristown, Pa., won first 
prize of $750. To Florence Sweetnam, 16, 
of Rochester, N. Y., was awarded second 
prize of $500. Byron Hill, 18, of Jackson, 
Tenn., took third honors with an award of 
$250. 

The awards are to be used by the win- 
ners, under the terms of the contest, in 
continuing their education at some recog- 
Miss Hey- 
have 


nized college or university. 
sham and young Hill, 
graduated from high school, plan to enter 
college this fall. Miss Sweetnam begins 
her senior year in high school. The two 
girls are preparing for the teaching pro- 
The boy’s ambitions are drawn 


who been 


fession. 
toward the law. 

“The worth of the essay contest spon- 
sored by the Legion is demonstrated,” a 
Government official who comes in close 
contact with problems has 
said, ‘“‘by the high character and large 
number of the contestants. The value 
of this competition is in building up a 
better type of citizenship and in stirring 
these young people to take thought during 
the formative years of their lives for their 
country’s future and for the questions 
which it must meet can not be doubted.” 


educational 


Teachers College recommends and urges 
that collegiate institutions of various 
kinds undertake concerted action to 
establish uniform standards for determin- 
ing collegiate rank of subjects. 
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Twenty Years’ Progress in London Schools 


London County Council Became Local Education Authority in 


1903, and Has Effected Marked Improvements. 


Children May 


Proceed Easily From Nursery to Graduation From University. 


By A LONDON CORRESPONDENT 


HEN the London County Coun- 
W cil became the local education 

authority in London, it in- 
herited a system which had little coordi- 


Schoo! Board had 
elementary 


London 
for 


nation. The 


been responsible and 


for graver defects. More than 5,000 
voluntary care-committee workers have 
been recruited for the purpose of watch- 
ing over the child during school life and 
for advising the council on all matters 


relating to the social and physical well- 
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Dramatization of Longfellow’s Hiawatha by children of Standard I. 


evening schools, while the Technical 
Education Board had been the authority 
delegated by Parliament to advance tech- 
nical, and inferentially, secondary educa- 
tion. To-day a coordinated education ma- 
chine has been evolved responsible for the 
education of the Londoner from the nurs- 
ery to the university. It is probably the 
largest—or at least the second largest— 
municipal instrument in the world, and 
although, like every other machine, it may 
creak here and there in its working, on 
the whole it is doing what Parliament 
requires it to do, namely, to secure the 
orderly 
education in London. 


and progressive development of 


Growth of Medical Inspection 


In 1903 there was no medical inspec- 
tion or treatment of school children. To- 
day there are in London 85 school doctors, 
53 school dentists, and more than 300 
schoo! nurses, who are responsible for the 
medical examination of every child dur- 
ing school life, for treating school children 
for minor ailments and for passing them 
on to the hospitals and other institutions 


being of the children of London. School 
meals are now given to necessitous chil- 
dren; in fact, it may be said that every 


school, by means of its school care com- 
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mittee has become, not only an educa- 
tional, but also a welfare center. 

Twelve years ago the London County 
Council gave great attention to improv- 
ing the educational opportunity of clever 
children in the upper standards of elemen- 
tary The scholarship scheme 
skimmed the cleverest of them into the 
secondary schools, but there were left 
many clever children who, just failing to 
obtain a scholarship, were found to be 
marking time by being retained at an 
elementary These facts gave 
birth to the London central schools, which 
have been the model of similar schools 
throughout this country. Fifty-nine cen- 
tral schools accommodating 20,000 pupils 
are to-day provided for clever children 
between the ages of 11 and 15. Special 
schools for tuberculous children, open-air 
and seaside schools for the debilitated, 
and classes for stammering children are 
other features which have been initiated 
during the past twenty years. 


schools. 


schc ol. 


Ten Million Dollars for Remodeling Buildings 


The war interrupted the building 
scheme for converting all old-fashioned 
classrooms into smaller classrooms for 40 
boys or girls or 48 infants, but up to the 
present about £2,000,000 has been spent 
in remodelling schools. 

There were no county secondary schools 
in 1903; to-day there are 24, attended by 
more than 10,000 pupils. The grants in 
aid of the endowed schools, which require 
rate assistance to enable them to balance 
their budgets, have increased from £33,- 
000 in 1904 to £210,000 in the present 
year. The number of London County 
Council technical institutes has increased 
from 11 to 30, while the grants in aid 
given to polytechnics and so on have 
risen from £83,000 to £331,000 
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Schoolboys making a map by the use ofa plane table 
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Twenty-one professional ‘‘chairs’’ have 
been established by the London Co 
Council in the University of London and 
the build- 
ings has been largely achieved by grants 
from the County Council. The London 
School of Economics and Political Science, 


inty 


modernization of university 
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and links added, 
until practically every trade in London 


eliminated missing 
has to-day its own educational resources 
behind it. 
been concentrated in 
tutes while the polytechnics have been 


has 
insti- 


Commercial teaching 


commercial 


left free to expand along technological 





sell Sid 


PE: corners 


ee 








A x hool journey 


for example, is erected on land acquired 
at a peppercorn rent in connection with 
the Kingsway improvement. In 1903 
there was an educational ladder whereby 
the clever child could proceed by means of 
the elementary 


rate or State aid from 


school to the universities. To-day, how- 
ever, this ascent is not the steep and diffi- 
cult ladder that it 1903; it 


become an escalator which picks up the 


was in has 


clever child at any different stage in his 
educationai career and passes him on to 
a higher level. 


Teachers in Contact with Distinguished Experts 


Marked improvement is evidenced in 
the teaching staff of 30,000 teachers who 
form the backbone of the London educa- 
tion service. Every year thousands of 
these have attended lectures organized 
by the London County Council with the 
idea of bringing them (and through them 
the children) in contact with the greatest 
experts. Consultative committees enable 
teachers’ opinions to be ascertained on 
questions of educational technique, while 
many conferences have been convened to 
discuss how educational methods may be 
improved. The work of these conferences 
has attracted universal interest in the 
educational world and their reports are 
in constant demand from 
dominions. 

In technical education the main achieve- 
ments have been those of consolidation. 
Slowly but effectively overlapping 
between different has been 


overseas 


sections 


lines. The effect of this has undoubtedly 
been to intensify trade and commercial 
training in London. 

It may be true that the London child 
to-day has not so much precise knowledge 
in the three R’s as perhaps he had 20 years 
ago, but no impartial observer would fail 
to admit that his intelligence and interest 
in life have been greatly stimulated by 
modern and improved methods. 
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A critic who had returned to England 
after an absence of 20 years in the United 
States said that she was astounded at the 
developments which had been made in the 
from the time she was 
first a manager of them. The thing that 
impressed her most was the freedom for 

research. 
she added 


London schools 


educational experiment and 


“Your London schoolchildren,’ 


“are the cheeriest and brightest I have 
ever seen.” 
Twenty years ago parents were still 


hostile te the enforcement of compulsory 
elementary education; to-day few com- 
plaints are received. Parents in greater 
numbers come to the Education Depart- 
ment, but the tenor of their conversation 
is ‘What can I get for 
The increasing popularity of the London 


my children?” 


elementary schools is, no doubt, due to the 
more sympathetic methods of teaching. 
The little Londoner longer 
dreads his school, but rather looks upon 
it as a place where pleasant things are 
pleasantly done. 


to-day no 


Kansas Claims Leadership in Edu- 


cational Broadcasting 


A $20,000 radio broadcasting station is 
to be erected at Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, Manhattan. With the 
University of Kansas building a similar 
station, the State is claiming first place 
in broadcasting stations in State institu- 


tions. It is expected by staging ‘‘con- 
tests in the air’ that listeners-in will 
experience some of the thrills of the 


onlookers and that it may be one of the 
means of bridging the gap between the 
‘*town and the gown.”’ 





A miniature representation of the Thames Valley, set up in the court ofa London school 
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National Education Association Meets at the 


Nation's Capital 


Comprehensive Program Apparently Included Everything that Relates to Welfare of Mind or Body. Million Mcm- 


bers Predicted for Association. 


Membership Makes General Meetings Less Effective and Emphasizes 


NARROW view of the profession 
of teaching is wholly incompati- 


A 


le with attendance upon a con- 


vel he National Education Asso- 
ciatio1 No teacher can spend a week 
in su itmosphere without realizing 
tha teaching is a tremendous 
task t limited ramifications. Ap- 
parel every item which pertains to the 
welfar t mind or the body could be 
found ithin the scope of the program 
which the association provided for its 
members at the sixty-second annual meet- 
ing in W ngton, June 29 to July 4. 
Teacher's Task Constantly Enlarged 

One does not often nowadays hear the 
aphorism ‘‘ What you would put into the 
life of a nation you must first put into its 
schools it the believers in that dictum 
never grow fewer nor their enthusiasm 
less \t every convention, including this, 
new appeals have been made for the en- 
largement of the teacher’s task. 

With Jno. J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education, delivering the 
address welcome and President Olive 


M. Jones the keynote speech, the formal 


opening session of the National Educa- 
tion Association set a pace for interest and 
discussi paralleled only by the evening 
sessiol hich were to follow. 

Pointing to the progress made in the 
past 26 years, Doctor Tigert declared that 
in that time ‘‘we have become an or- 
ganize rofession instead of a group of 


individuals holding jobs’’ and predicted 
that the 


Educati 


of more that 


next 26 years will see the National 
n Association with a membership 


a million 

Demands Recognition of Education by Government 
In an impassioned appeal to the teachers 

of the Nation to launch a concerted move- 

ment to secure the passage of the Sterling- 


teed | for a department of education, 
Miss Jones scored the enemies of the 
education bill and admonished the 


teachers that ‘‘the time has come when 
the stand 

1 united and resolved to obtain 
recognition of education in our 
Government. ”’ 

Called together at 8.30 every morning 
for the general program, a few minutes 
were spent in singing national anthems. 
Each State delegations came 


educators of country must 
solidly a 


rightful 


morning 


Meetings Unusually Free from Levity and Personal Compliment. 


forward and sang their State songs, the 
other teachers of the States joining in the 


the 


forward the whole assembly arose and 


chorus, but when lowans came 


sang with them of the land ‘‘where the 
tall This 
song, marked 
the 


short season of 
the 


convention 


corn grows.”’ 
end of all 


settled 


however, 
merriment and 
down for business and serious considera- 


tion of the problems of their profession. 
General Meetings Conducted Under Difficulty 


the 
distinct advantage was seen in the effec- 


Because of large membership, a 
been in 
force in the past few years. With 
leaving the general 


tive organization which has 
per- 
sons entering and 
meetings as frequently as they are wont 
im- 
the 


representative 


sessions, it 

the 
the 

was 


to do in lengthy was 


follow reading of 
with 
this 
printed copies of all reports were in the 
the delegates. Although 
lieved of the voting responsibility teachers 
filled the gallery most of the time, their 
presence signifying an interest too eager 
to wait for the press reports of the con- 


possible to 
but 
organization 


rep rts, 
unnecessary as 


hands of re- 


vention’s progress. 

Probably no meeting place ever held 
the inspiring element that was furnished 
the vesper service Sunday afternoon on 
the steps and lawn of the east front of 
the Capitol as the thousand or more 
teachers assembled there. Directed by 
George H. Gartlan, director of 
New York City, they raised their voices 
in ‘‘America, the Beautiful’’ and other 
patriotic accompanied by the 
United States Army Band. On this 
historic spot, the scene of so many 
memorable events, the wide plaza with 
its ancient elms and the Library of Con- 
gress in the background, this group of 
teachers gained new inspiration for the 
teaching of patriotism. 

Amplifyers Make Stadium Ideal Meeting Place 

With a seating capacity of 15,000 the 
stadium of Central High School provided 
an ideal place for the general meetings 
held in the evening. The public speech 
system of amplification installed in the 
stadium carried the voices from the plat- 
form to listeners seated in the remotest 
corners of the big oval, and those who 
came late and found it necessary to take 


music, 


hymns, 


Growing 
Wisdom of Group Organization 


end seats heard as distinctly as those who 


sat directly in front of the speaker’s 


platform 
Remarkable Panorama As Background 


Not the least of its delightful features 


is its elevation. Facing southward, it 
receives full benefit of the evening breezes 
off the 


of the stadium is the speaker’s platform 


Potomac. Located in the center 


with the wonderful panorama of the 
National Capital, as a ‘“‘back curtain,” 
with the Washington Monument, the 


Capitol, and other public buildings in 
the distance. 

Contributing greatly to the enjoyment 
of the evening meetings were the con- 
certs by the United States Navy Band 
under the of Charles Benter, 
the United States Army Band, directed 
by W. J. Stannard, and the United States 
Marine Band with William H. Santel- 
leader. In this and other ways 
officers every 
courtesy to the teachers while they were 
in the city. 

Afternoon devoted en- 
tirely to sectional or departmental meet- 


direction 


mann, 


the Government showed 


sessions were 
ings on varying subjects studied by inter- 
ested groups. On two afternoons 15 
such meetings were held at school audi- 
toriums, churches, and other points where 
assembly rooms were available, and 11 
other meetings held by allied organiza- 
tions were in session at the same time. 
Among these were listed the Junior Red 
National Geographic 
Garden Association of America, 
National Council of Primary Education, 
Visual Instruction Association of America, 
and National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Remarkably successful were 
those meetings held in conjunction with 
luncheons at the hotels where pleasant 
surroundings 
divided attention and sustained 
in the topics under discussion. 


Cross, 
School 


Society, 


seemed conducive to un- 


interest 


Receptions For Visiting Teachers 


Relieving the grind of business and 
professional meetings were the cultural- 
recreational features provided for the 
visiting teachers. ‘‘Open house”’ to dele- 
gates and teachers was held by Wash- 
ington’s leading institutions and organi- 
zations, including the National Academy 
of Sciences, Daughters of the American 


15 
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Revolution, American Red Cross ,Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, National League of Women 
Voters, United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, George Washington University, New 
National Museum, National Education 
Association, and the National Geographic 
Society. Thousands of took 
advantage of these privileges, carrying 
away with them a deeper impression of 
Washington, the beautiful. 


teachers 


Educational Achievements of Interior Department 


An exhibit showing remarkable educa- 
tional achievements of American schools 
was open to visitors in the Interior Build- 
ing throughout the week. This exhibit 
was prepared by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion with the cooperation of other bu- 
reaus of the Interior Department engaged 
in educational work, including the Bureau 
of Mines, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Geological Survey, 
General Land Office, the National 
Park Service. 


and 


A reception by Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, Dr. Hubert Work, and the Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. John J. 


Tigert, in the offices of the Secretary was 
iargely attended. 
As one of the 
calling the convention was to 
the broad lines of the educational advance 


avowed purposes in 


“mark out 


in such enterprises as the education bill 
(Sterling-Reed) and the financing of public 
education generally’’ the 
adopted show marked progress toward 
that end, the first including 
the clause that ‘‘we reaffirm our devoted 
and unqualified support of the education 
bill now pending in Congress.’ 
Referring to character education, it 
was resolved that 
and truthfulness should be emphasized 
in all the work of the schools. Everything 
should be done to inspire in our children 
a love for other nations. We therefore 
indorse the efforts to secure help through 
the American the destitute 
and orphan children of foreign lands.’’ 


resolutions 


resolution 


“Honesty, integrit 


children for 


American Education Week Indorsed 


Further indorsements were: Nurcotic 
education 
the Bureau of Education; the child-lavor 
amendment, urging prompt ratification 
by the States; Education 
Week, urging widest observance in schools, 
churches, and civic centers; a literacy test 


service to be established by 


\merican 


of ‘‘ability to read and write English un- 
derstandingly, as an additional qualifica- 
tion for citizenship, and that such a test 
be administered by the Federal agencies 
already in existence in conjunction with 
the Bureau of Education;”’ the National 
Conference on Outdoor Recreation as an 
agency for the proper development of our 
youth physically and morally; that the 
Constitution be taught in all the upper 
grades of the elementary and 


} 
schools 
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that in the schools instruction should be 
given in the history and ideals of our 
publie-schoo] system. It was also recom- 
mended that a special committee be ap- 
pointed to prepare a national code of 
ethics for the teaching profession. 

Seeking to take the 1927 convention to 
Hawaii, the Hawaiian delegation Thurs- 
day night gave to each person of the 
audience of more than 10,000 an Hawaiian 
lei made by the pupils of the Hawaiian 
public schools. These paper chains of 
gay yellows and orange about the necks of 
every one gave a touch of color to the 
meeting, making the high-school stadium 
at night a place comparing in beauty 
with the city’s flower gardens. 


Hawaiians are Conspicuous Group 


A solid mahogany gavel and block, the 
gift of children and teachers of 
Hawaii, was presented to Miss Jones, the 
In conclusion a group 


school 


retiring president. 
of seven delegates, teachers in Hawaiian 
gaily the ‘‘chains 
of friendship,’’ sang native Hawaiian songs 


schools, adorned with 
to the accompaniment of a ukulele. 

The crowning feature of the big con- 
the address of President 
Coolidge on the morning of July 4. 
This was distinctly heard with the aid of 
amplifiers and was warmly applauded by 
an audience of 15,000 in the high-school 
stadium. It is said that only one other 
President, Theodore Roosevelt, ever ad- 


vention was 


dressed the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 
Jesse H. Newlon, superintendent of 


Denver schools, was elected president of 
the association for the coming year. 


Philadelphia Schools Cooperate 
with Industrial Establishments 


Half-time cooperative courses of Central 
High School, Philadelphia, have placed 


about 100 boys with some 40 firms in 
alternate two-week periods of shop and 
school during the past year, says the 


president of the board of education of 
that city. Evening trade instruction has 
afforded about 3,500 men and boys the 
opportunity to extend their knowledge 
and skill. Cooperation of employers is 
especially effective in the evening plumb- 
, in which have been enrolled 
over 500 employed plumbers and appren- 


ing courses 


tices. 

In the day high schools more than 5,000 
boys, practically one-third of the total 
number, study shop subjects, either as 
mechanic arts for general education or as 
industrial courses for entrance to the 
trades; and in the evening high schools 
about the same proportion of the male 
enrollment is in the trade courses. 


Teachers in Impressive Exercises at 
National Shrines 


Pilgrimages to the shrines of historic 
interest in and com- 
prised the National Education Association 
program for Friday afternoon, and patri- 
otic exercises were held at each place. 


near Washington 


The arrangements were as follows: 

Lincoln Memorial: R. E. Williams, 
Louisville, presiding, and an address by 
Francis G. Blair, of Springfield, Il. 

Memorial Continental Hall: Mrs. An- 
thony Wayne Cook presided and Homer 
H. Seerley, lowa State Teachers’ College, 
made the address. 


American Red Cross: Mary McSkim- 
mon, Brookline, Mass., acted as chair- 
man, with R. G. Jones, of Cleveland, as 
speaker. 

Walter Reed Hospital: Hon. Hubert 
Work, Secretary of the Interior, was 
chairman and Joseph M. Gwinn, San 
Francisco, gave the address. 

Tomb of Woodrow Wilson: Anna 


Laura Force, Denver, Colo., conducted 
the exercises and James R. Joyner and 
Mary C. C. Bradford made addresses. 

Mount Vernon: Mrs. Van 
Deventer, of Knoxville, Tenn., was the 
chairman and John J. Maddox, St. Louis, 
Mo., the speaker. 

Frederick Douglass Memorial Home: 
M. Grant Lucas, Washington, D. C., was 
the chairman and Garnet C. Wilkinson, 
of Washington, D. C., the speaker. 

National Cemetery, Gettysburg: Wil- 
liam M. Davidson, of Pittsburgh, was the 
chairman and Frank P. Graves, Albany, 
N. Y., the speaker. 

Tomb of the 
Ambrose Cort, New 
ing; John F. O’Ryan 
speaker. 

Home of Thomas Jefferson: Charles G. 
Maphis, University of Virginia, was the 


Horace 


Unknown Soldier: 
York City, presid- 
New York City, 


speaker. 


Twenty-three States Provide for 
Teaching Humaneness 


Some form of legislation providing for 
the teaching of humaneness in the public 
schools, according to a leaflet recently 
issued by the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to has 
been enacted in the following States: 

Alabama, California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, New York, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 


Animals, 


During the past five years. appropria- 
tions have been made for a new training 
school building in each of the State normal 
schools of Alabama. 


ne. 


one 


ree 
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Service to Kindergarten Training Schools and 


Teachers 


Study of Institutions for Preparing Kindergartners First Task 


Undertaken by Kindergarten Section. 


Many Changes Have Come 


From Better Knowledge of Childrens Progressive Development. 


By NINA C. VANDEWALKER 
Specialist in Kindergarten Education, Bureau of Education 


HE AID that the bureau has given to 
the kindergarten training schools 
has been as definite a response to 

an expressed need as that given to the 
kindergarten Among 
the many requests for heip that the bureau 
receives are 
from training teach- 
ers concerning their 
problems. These 
inquiries call for the 
best thought that the 
bureau specialists 
can give, since the 
training that 
pective teachers re- 
ceive determines the 
quality of the work 
done by them after 
their graduation. If 
the bureau is to aid 
in promoting the 
cause of kindergarten education, the 
kindergarten specialists must give the 
problems of kindergarten training a large 
share of their time and thought. 


teachers as such. 


many 


pre S- 








Nina C. Vandewalker 


Early Recognition of Importance of Training Schools 


The fact that a study of kindergarten 
training schools was one of the first tasks 
to be undertaken after the organization 
of the Kindergarten Section in 1913 shows 
that the importance of this phase of work 
was recognized from the beginning. One 
of the purposes in this study was to gain 
a body of facts concerning these institu- 
tions that would enable the specialists to 
intelligently the inquiries that 
were made concerning them. The large 
purpose, however, was to note the nature 
and content of the eurricula of the schools 
to give suggestions concerning 
their improvement. The results of this 
study were published in 1916 in a bulletin 
entitled “Kindergarten Training 

I It showed that there were at 
that time 126 such institutions. Of these 
one half were private or supported by 
private organizations, and the other half 
were supported by city or State funds. 
The courses that they gave differed widely 
in length, scope, and quality. It was 
therefore evident that many courses were 
decidedly in need of improvement. 

The organization of the bulletin itself 
statistical tables an 
the improvement 


answer 


in order 


Schools.”’ 


furnished by its 


indirect stimulus to 


These tables enabled 
teacher to see her own work in comparison 
with that of Another 
feature, ‘ 
study,” 
This embodied certain principles funda- 
mental to the making of a good curriculum 
the proper balance between 
the class work and practice teaching, 
the proportion of and pro- 
fessional organization of 


needed. ever) 


every other. 
‘a suggested two-year course of 


was a direct means to that end. 


such as 


academic 
the 
these upon the basis of observation and 
experiment and the sequence of all of 
these in their relation to the course as 
awhole. The bulletin stimulated thought 
and discussion and enabled training teach- 
ers to sense the problems involved in 
teacher-training courses as they had not 
done before. The bulletin is now out of 
print, but it had a definite part in bring- 
ing about the better type of training that 
now prevails. 

During the past few years many chang- 
es have taken place in the work of the 
schools as a result of a better knowledge 
of children’s progressive development. 
The emphasis on health and physical 
development has given a great impetus 
to play, games, and to the use of hand 
work of different kinds. This implies 
a different equipment. The recognition 
that children’s work must be motivated 
to be truly educational implies the neces- 
sity for individual observation and 
experiment and opportunities for working 
out individual or group projects, in the 
kindergarten and primary field in par- 
ticular. These new methods make a new 
educational literature necessary. 


subjects, 


New Methods and Types of Work 


The lack of adequate literature explain- 
ing the new methods and types of work is 
one of the handicaps to the progress of 
the teacher in the field and to the training 
teacher with her students. In this series 
the bureau specialists have written a 
number of circulars and bulletins to help 
meet the immediate need for help for the 
kindergarten teachers in the field. In 
the absence of more adequate material 
many training teachers are using these 
also. The “ Kindergarten Curriculum,” 
the ‘‘Kindergarten-First Grade Cur- 
riculum,”’ the “‘Housing and Equipment 
Bulletin,’ ‘Applications of the Project 
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Method,”’ and several others are used as 
textbooks in a number of training schools. 
The fact that these meet a current need 
is shown in the increasing demand for all 
the bureau’s publications. 

The current movement for combining 
the training of kindergarten and primary 
teachers in a single course as a means of 
unifying the work of the kindergarten 
and first grade is one that contains great 
promise for the strengthening of the be- 
ginnings of school work. Such 
are still in the experimental stage, how- 


courses 


ever, and the bureau has received many 
requests for suggestions concerning their 
organization and content. These in- 
quiries showed the need of a new study of 
training 


kindergarten 


enable the 
know the 
problems of the field and to see how these 
are being met. Such a study was made 
in 1923, and the results have just been 
issued in a bulletin entitled ‘An Evalua- 
tion of Kindergarten-Primary Courses of 
Study in Teacher Training Institutions.” 
Its official designation is Education 
Bulletin 1924, No. 3. 


school courses to 


specialists to 


Wide Differences in Courses of Study 


The statements made in this bulletin 
were based on the study of more than 100 
catalogues of institutions that give such 
courses. The majority of these were two- 
year courses, but some were three and 
four years in length. One of the purposes 
of this study was to discover whether the 
courses were true to their name, i. e., 
whether the students taking them were 
really prepared to teach both the kinder- 
garten and primary groups. As was to 
be expected the courses differed widely 
in this and other respects, and it is hoped 
that the suggestions made in the bulletin 
may aid in strengthening those that need 
strengthening. 

The suggesti ons in question have been 
made in a different form from those in 
the earlier bulletins. To make the sug- 
gestions as practical as possible three 
groups of courses have been selected and 
presented as they appear in their own 
catalogues. The courses in each of these 
groups are then analyzed on the basis of 
certain tests; the lines of strength and 
weakness pointed out; and certain con- 
clusions drawn concerning the courses in 
the group consideration. The 
first group consists of two year courses; 


under 


the second of three year courses; and the 
third of four year each 
case one of the courses in each group is 
training the 
second a city training course; and the 
third a private training course. The last 
group contains but two courses, however, 
since no four year city training school 
course could be procured. 

By the adoption of this plan of proce- 
dure the suggestions made can be easily 


courses. In 


a state teacher course; 
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applied to courses of different length and 
type. The 
will help training teachers to evolve from 


study as a whole therefore 


existing courses standards for the organi- 
zation of kindergarten-primary courses 


The adoption of the standards which 


this bulletin implies on the part of 
training teachers is essential to the im- 
provement of the work in the kinder- 
garten-primary field It is essential also 
to the most effective supervision The 
bulletin will therefore be of value to 
kindergarten supervisors also. 


the 


There are still other ways in whicl 
bureau is of service to training teachers 
them with 


One of these is in furnishing 


data concerning the progress of the 
kindergarten movement. tequests for 
information on different phases of this 
progress are frequent. Some of this 
information is furnished by the statistical 


must come 


One of the evidences 


bulletins. Other portions 


from other sources. 


of this progress of special interest to 
training teachers is the increase in the 
number and the improvement in the 


schools during 


quality of the training 
the past decade. 


The bulletin ‘‘Kindergarten Training 
Schools,” already mentioned was based 
orn data collected in 1913. It listed 126 


institutions that gave kindergarten train- 
there 157 
num- 


ing courses. At present are 
such institutions. 
ber tells but part of the story, however. 
In 1913 126 institutions 
were private and the other half public 
Since that time several of the small private 
institutions have been discontinued. The 
State institutions that give kindergarten 
or kindergarten-primary the 
other hand, have increased from 40 to 75. 
In 1913 but 63 of the 126 institutions were 
supported by city or State funds; at pres- 
ent 97 of the 157 are so supported. This 
increase in the proportion of State and city 
institutions that give kindergarten or kin- 
dergarten-primary training is one of the 
evidences that the kindergarten is recog- 
nized as a part of the system of public 


The increase in 


one half of the 


courses, on 


education. 


Dutch University is Host to Ameri- 


cans 


“American Week”’ at the University of 
Leyden, Holland, was observed July 7 to 
12 with an attractive program. Educa- 
tional trips and lectures by 
Holland’s most 
provided an opportunity for students to 
study the history, art, and characteristics 
of the people. It was attended by about 
60 students, representing 21 of the leading 


some of 


distinguished scholars 


universities and colleges of the United 
States. The event will be made an 
annual affair —Richard M. Tobin, Ameri- 
can minister at The Haque. 
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Putting Present-day Knowl- 
edge Into Practice 


Service of the Childrens Foundation, of 
Valparaiso, Ind., Collects, Classifies, and 
Disseminates Knowledge Concerning Well- 


Being of Children. 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


URING recent years many investi- 
work upon 

problems the 
needs of children, with the result of 
increasing our knowledge of the 


Within 


have been at 


gators 
relating to nature 
and 
greatly 
facts and principles of child life. 


this period, also, much legislation for 
child welfare and training has _ been 
enacted, and various institutions have 
been conducting expt riments in service 
to the young. These investigations and 


experiments deal with special aspects of 
child nature, training, and education, and 
their results have not been coordinated 
and made available for the use of parents, 
teachers, and other practitioners in the 


care and training of the young. 


A Corporation not for Profit 


To meet the need of coordination, in- 
terpretation, and application of the ma- 
terial resulting from investigations and 
experiments dealing with the nature, well- 


being, and education of the child, the 
Childrens Foundation has been estab- 


lished, with headquarters at Valparaiso, 


Ind. The founder and president of the 
foundation is Lewis E. Myers; the vice 
president is Lorne W. Barclay. The 


board of trustees of the organization has 
five members, including the president and 
Mrs. Myers. The Childrens Foundation 
was chartered by the State of Indiana in 
December, 1921, as a corporation not for 
profit. The charter empowers the founda- 
tion to conduct and promote investiga- 
tions into matters relating to childhood 
and child life, and to collect, classify, and 
disseminate the knowledge which has 
been anywhere acquired subserving the 
well-being of children, with the purpose 
of bridging the gap between knowledge 
and practice in our present methods of 
child care, training, and education. 


First Publication a Comprehensive Document 


In order to carry out its function of 
making available our present-day knowl- 
edge of child nature and culture, the 
Childrens Foundation plans to issue a 
series of publications, of which the first 
has recently appeared as an illustrated 
volume of 516 pages, entitled ‘‘ The Child, 
His Nature and His Needs.”’ In this work 
the general aspects of the nature and 
needs of childhood and youth are sum- 
marized and applied by 15 specialists in 
their respective subjects, in addition to 
contributions by the editor of the volume, 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea, of the University of 


, children. 


1, September, 


book is divided into 


Wisconsin. The 
three parts, giving the present status of 


knowledge of child nature, of child well- 
being, and of education, respectively. 
The contributor of the initial paper for 
part 1 is Prof. Bird T. Baldwin, of the 
State university of Lowa; for part 2, 
Prof. H. H. Goddard, of the Ohio State 


Jno. Pe 


Commissioner of 


for part | « Dr. 


States 


university; and 
Tigert, United 
Education. 
“The Child, His Nature and His Needs” 
the 


assured results of research 


presents most important of the 


into the prob- 


in inderstandable 


lems of childhood, 
technical 
> wal 


OVU1, OF CiSseC- 


forms for the practical use of noi 
readers who in the home, sch 
where are directing the physical, intel- 
lectual, social, and moral development of 
The book may be obtained at 

price from .the Childrens 
Ind. A 


problem of the 


a nominal 
Foundation, Valparaiso, second 
volume dealing with the 
child and the home is expected to appear 


in the spring of 1925 


American Library Association Meets 
at Saratoga Springs 


Adult education was the dominant 
topic at the 1924 conference of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, held at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., during the week of June 
30. The entitled 
“Sticking to our last,’’ advised librarians 
to concentrate their energies upon their 


president’s address, 


institutions and 
agencies of educational extension among 
the population beyond school age. The 
New York has 
appropriated to the Library 
Association $12,000 for a study of libraries 
made during 


own develop them as 


Carnegie Corporation of 
American 


education to be 
A special committee and an 


and adult 
1924-25. 
executive director have been appointed 
to have charge of this investigation. 


One Hundred Years of Honorable 


Achievement 


Philadelphia, will 
of its founding 


Franklin Institute, 
ceiebrate the centenary 
and the inauguration of the Bartol Re- 
search Foundation, on September 17, 18, 
and 19. the century the 
institute mechanic arts, 
doing this largely by encouraging research 
and disseminating knowledge. Th:ough 
a recent bequest of Henry W. Bartol, a 
former member of the institute, it is now 
enabled to maintain excellent laboratories 
for physical and chemical research. The 
three-day program will consist of addresses 
and lectures by a number of distinguished 
foreign scientists and men identified with 
scientific, technical, and industrial work 


Throughout 


has promoted 


in this country. 
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New Books in Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


Librarian Bureau of Education 


Books on the Junior High School 


Cui BOARD OF EDUCATION. Course 
of lectures on the junior high school. 
May, 1924. Chicago, Board of educa- 
ti 1924. 160p. 8°. 

rl ectures here published on various as- 
pe of the junior high school and its work were 
ered by college experts to Chicago school prin- 
cipal inder arrangement by Superintendent 
William McAndrew. The opening lecture, on the 
De nt of the’ junior high school movement, 
) ( ri H. Judd, of the School of educa- 

tv of Chicag 

Hawtey, Hatriz L. Teaching English 


in junior high schools; a study of meth- 


ods devices Boston, New York 
etc.]|. Houghton Mifflin company 
[1924] viii, 142 p. 12°. (Riverside 
educational monographs, ed. by H. 
Suzzallo. 

An pt to combine in a unified and useful 
forn me of the devices for effective teaching of 
junior high school English, which the writer has 
leal 1 1 experience, from the practices of suc- 
cessf ers, and from reading. Recognizing 
that courses of study necessarily vary, she does not 
attempt to tell what to teach. 

Hines, HARLAN CAMERON. Junior high 
school curricula. New York, The Mac- 
millancompany,1924. xii,188p. 12°. 
(American teachers’ college series. 





J. A. H. Keith and W. C. Bagley, edi- 
tors. 

What subjects shall be taught in the junior high 
school, and what preparation is required for the 
teachers giving these courses? The author under- 
takes to solve these problems by collecting, evalu- 
ating, and classifying the most important investiga- 

i proposals bearing on them. After pre- 
enting general preliminary considerations, the book 
takes up the particular groups of studies individ- 
ually, and then closes with a summary and conclu- 


PrecustTEIn, L. A. and McGrecor, A. 
Laura. Psychology of the junior high 
school pupil. Boston, New York [etc.] 
Houghton Mifflin company [1924] xxi, 
280 p. tables, diagrs. 12°. (Riverside 
textbooks in education, ed. by E. P. 
Cubberley.) 


The procedure of the junior high school should be 
based orrect understanding of the psychology 
of its pupils, who are in general of the early adoles- 


cent age. From the experience and experimenta- 
tion of the authors in the Washington junior high 
schoo], of Rochester, N. Y., and related institu- 
tions, this volume has been produced, which applies 
the behavioristic psychology to the junior high 


school pupil. Taking up first the different phases 
response, mental development, and per- 
sonality of the pupil of junior high school age, the 
writers have presented the fundamental elements 
needed for an understanding of early adolescent 
physic They 
have then applied the principles laid down to the 
organization and conduct of a junior high school, 


of growth, 


mental, and social development. 


THomas-TINDAL, 


ALEXANDER, CARTER. 


Bevier, ISABEL. 


Koos, 


is it finds expression in the work of instruction, 
ind educational, moral, social, and 
The use of guidance in handling 


idolescent pupils is especially stressed. 


Socialization 


physical guidance. 


Emma V. and Myers, 
Jessti DuVau. Junior high 
life. New York, The Macmillan com- 
pany, 1924. 


12°. 


school 


xix, 287 p. front., plates. 


This book discusses fully and authoritatively the 


junior high school in action, since it is a record of 
growth in both thought and experience in a par- 


ticular school—the Holmes junior high school in- 


Philadelphia, written by its principal and one of 
its instructors I'he junior high school in this work 
is conceived as an institution especially character 
istic of democracy and equal opportunity in educa- 
tion, with unique opportunities for imbuing its 
pupils with the democratic ideals inherent in the 
phrases: life more abundant, freedom within law, 
Special 


and joy in attainment and in service 


consideration is given to guidance, which is called 
the fundamental idea on which all junior high school 
theory and practice is based. The operation of 
guidance is described, according as it is physical, 
curricular, social, vocational, civic, avocational, 
and ethical, respectively. Other features are an 
account of the school clubs, which are very active 
in the Holmes school, and a list of intracurricular 


activities in various departments. 


Books on Miscellaneous Subjects 


Bibliography on 
educational finance; reviewed and pre- 
sented by the educational finance in- 
quiry commission, under the auspices of 
the American council on education, 
Washington, D. C. New York, The 
Macmillan company, 1924. vi, 257 
p. 8°. (The Educational finance in- 
quiry, volume IV.) 

This bibliography, which is classified and indexed, 
undertakes to include only usable materials and 
aims to stimulate progress in financing education 
by affording ready access to the necessary discus- 
sions and data. 


Home economics in ed- 
ucation. Philadelphia, London, Chi- 
cago, J. B. Lippincott company [1924] 
226 p. 12°. (Books on the home, ed. 
by B. R. Andrews.) 


The three parts into which this book is divided 
deal with the evolution of educational ideals, the 
development of the education of women, and the 
development of home economics. The first two 
divisions of the text are designed to secure back- 
ground and perspective by general sketches of the 
history of educational ideals and of the education 
ofwomen. The book as a whole is largely concerned 
with home economics in relation to the higher edu- 
cation of women. 


LEONARD VINCENT. 


college. 


The junior 
Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota, 1924. 2 v. tables (partly 
fold.) diagrs. 4°. (Research publica- 
tions of the University of Minnesota. 
Education series, no. 5.) 


SUZZALLO, 


1 
This is a comprehensive stady of the junior col 
lege movement in allits phases, including an evalua 
tion of the 
forms of manifestation, and a forecast of appropriate 


ovement as a whole and ofits several 
lines offuture development. A mass of data is pre 
sented descriptive of present-day j unior colleges, as 
well as of institutions bearing some important rela 
tionship to them, and an effort is mace give an 


adequate understanding of current junior college 


practices and conditions 


Practical 
Boston, 


Lituian L[. 
for elementary New 
York [et« Ginn and company [1924] 
vii, 312 p. 12 


LINCOLN, projects 


schools. 


4 series of projects are here given suitabie for 


teaching lessons in health and behavior to children 


A number of other projects of more general scope 
are also outlined 


Payne, ArtHur F. Administration of 
vocational education, with special em- 
phasis on the administration of voca- 

industrial under the 

New 


tional education 


Federal vocational education law. 


York, McGraw-Hill book company, 
inc., 1924. xiii, 354 p. tables, diagrs. 
g° 


The tasks which the author sets before him toa 
complish in these pages are as follows: (1) the justifica- 
tion of vocational education in our public school 
system; (2) the placing—for the present—ofthe major 
responsibility for vocational education on our sec- 
ondary schools; (3) methods of organizing and con- 
ducting the various forms of vocational industrial 
education in our schools; (4) an intensive study of 
the methods and results of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education in regard to vocational indus- 
trial education; (5) the formulation of the results of 
this study and practical administrative experience 
in a form designed to assist educational adminis- 
trators. Considerable space is devoted to dis- 
cussing and clarifying the terminology currently 
employed to designate the various forms of prac- 
tical work in education 


Henry. Our faith in educa- 
Philadelphia and London, J. B. 
company [1924] 108 p. 


tion. 
Lippincott 
12°. 

An expansion of an address delivered by the 
author at the University of California, July 4, 1923, 
at a patriotic meeting arranged by the American 
council on education and the National education 
association. The design especially is to reassure 
teachers in their confidence that schools and educa- 
tion are essential to democracy and freedom, not- 
withstanding the hostile criticism arising from 
various quarters. 


Witson, Harry B.; Kyte, Georce C 


and Luui., Herspert G. Modern meth- 
ods in teaching; a concrete consideration 
of the teacher’s classroom problems. 
New York, Newark [etc.] Silver, Bur- 
dett and company [1924] v, 286 p. 
tables. 12°. 


The three parts into which this treatise is divided 
give respectively the philosophical background of 
modern classroom procedure, the nature of the work 
in a modern socialized school, showing how it may 
be motivated, and the organization of teaching pro- 
cedure so as effectively to promote the education 
and socialization of children. In order to help the 
teacher to an enlarged grasp and solution of her 
daily detailed task, the emphasis in this book is 
placed upon fundamental principles, with less at- 
tention to routine matters and the details of teach- 
ing procedure, which are left to be worked out in 


the classroom on the basis here given 
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E:ducational Bills Before Sixty-Eighth 


Congress 


By WILLIAM R 


HOOD 


Assistant Specialist in School Legislation, Bureau of Education 


Continued from June 


V. Health and Education 


The provision for national cooperation 
with the States in providing for physical 
education and the proposed investigation 
of “diploma mills”’ are important meas- 
ures. 

5. S. 1409, Fess lo provide for the 
(ae go of physical education in the 

Jnited States through cooperation with 
the States in the preparation and payment 
of supervisors and teachers of physical 
education, including health supervisors 
and school nurses, to appropriate money 
and regulate its expenditure, and for other 
purposes. 

(a) Provides for Federal cooperation 
with the States in the promotion of physi- 
cal education. 

(b) Authorizes an appropriation of $10,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922, and for each succeeding year, $1 
for each person of school age in the several 
States. (School age defined as 6 to 18.) 

(c) Provides for the purpose of admin- 
istration, for a division of physical edu- 
cation in the Bureau of Education, and 
authorizes an appropriation of $300,000 
to said bureau. 

(d) Provides that the Public Health 
Service shall cooperate in making studies, 
investigations, and demonstrations, and 
authorizes an appropriation of $200,000 
to the Public Health Service. 

(e) Provides for acceptance of the pro- 
visions of this act by the several States. 

2. H. R. 4800, Bacon.—Is similar to 
S. 1409, but provides for a smaller annual 
appropriation ($5,000,000) for the use of 
the States, and also for a smaller sum 
($200,000) for administration in the Bu- 
reau of Education. 

3. H. R. 463, Clark, of Florida.—To 
extend the franking privilege to litera- 
ture published by boards of health of 
States and Territories in the United 
States. 

4. S. Res. 61, Copeland.—Authorizing 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor to investigate self-stvled medical 
institutions and organizations popularly 
known as “diploma mills.”’ 


VI. Amendments of Existing Laws 


Two proposed measures here are of 
more than ordinary importance. One of 
these enlarges the scope of the home 
economics work under the ‘Smith- 
Hughes Act” and increases the Federal 
appropriations for this work. The other 
is the bill to continue for four years the 
appropriation for industrial rehabilitation 

1. S. 1408, Fess—To amend an act 
entitled ‘‘An act to provide for the pro- 
motion of vocational education, * * *” 
approved February 23, 1917. 

(a) Adds new sections 19 and 20 to the 
Vocational Education Act known as the 
‘‘Smith-Hughes act.”’ 


P56 


Provides for cooperation with the 
States in paying the salaries of teachers, 
supervisors, or directors of home eco- 
nomics subjects appropriation, $500,000 
for fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. Sub- 
sequent appropriations for nine years, an 
amount each year equal to the amount for 
the preceding year increased by $250,000 
Annual appropriation after June 30, 1930, 
$3,000,000. This is intended to be in lieu 
of appropriation for home economics in 
section 3 of the original act. 

(c) Provides that the appropriation in 
section 3 of the original act for “ paying 
the salaries of teachers of trade, home 
economics, and industrial subjects”’ shall 
hereafter be available for teachers of 
trade and industrial subjects. 

2. S. 1836, Jones of Washington.—To 
amend ‘‘An act donating public lands to 
the several States and Territories which 
may provide colleges for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts.’’ ap- 
proved July 2, 1862, as amended by act 
approved March 3, 1883. 

(a) Relates to investment of funds 
accruing under Morrill Act of 1862. Sub- 
stitutes word ‘‘bonds”’ for word ‘‘stocks’’ 
in reference to bonds of the United States 
and the several States. Eliminates re- 
quirement that the investment yield 5 per 
cent or more. 

3. H.R. 4165, Dallinger (by request).— 
To amend sections 1, 3, and 6 of an act 
entitled ‘‘ An act to provide for the promo- 
tion of vocational rehabilitation of persons 
disabled in industry or otherwise and their 
return to civil employment.” 

(a) Continues for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and for three years there- 
after the annual appropriation of $1,000,- 
000. 

(b) 
prior 


State having 
accepted and 


that 
30, 


Provides 
to June 


any 
1924, 





the 


complied with the provisions of 
have 


amended Act shall be deemed to 
accepted this amendment. 

(c) Continues annual appropriation of 
$75,000 for studies and investigations and 
for administration of the act. Strikes out 
limitations placed on salaries 


VII. Miscellaneous Educational Measures 


1. S. 430, McKellar Regarding the 
education and naturalization of aliens and 
the children of aliens, and for other pur- 
poses. 

(a) Provides that no alien shall reside 
in the United States longer than five years 
without becoming naturalized; that no 
alien shall be admitted to citizenship 
without being able to speak enough Eng- 
lish to make his desire to become a citizen 
intelligible. 

(b) Requires that every employer of 30 
or more aliens provide therefor instruction 
in the English language, unless the public 
authorities are providing such instruction. 
All aliens and children of aliens must be 
taught in English-speaking schools and in 
the English language. 

2. 8. 694, Keyes (by request).—To pro- 
vide for the world-wide extension of educa- 
tion by the cooperation of national govern- 
ments. 

3. H. R. 119, Raker.—To amend ‘An 
act to establish postal savings depositories 
for depositing savings at interest with 
security of the Government for the repay- 
ment thereof, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 25, 1910. 

(a) Authorizes the investment of the 
postal savings fund in school district bonds. 

4. H. R. 129, Raker.—To authorize 
entry of the public lands by school districts 
for schoolhouse sites and grounds. 

5. H. R. 3248, McLeod.—Declaring 
November 11 a legal public holiday, to be 
known as Armistice Day. 

6. H.R. 6537, Stephens.—Authorizing 
the continuance of schools on certain naval 
reservations. 

(a) Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Navy to continue the schools on the naval 
reservations at Indianhead, Md.; Dahl- 
gren, Va., and South Charleston, W. Va., 
and to maintain the same from funds 
arising from the rental and operation of 
naval housing projects. 
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THE BRIDGE BUILDER 


An old man, going a lone highway, 
Came at evening, cold and gray, 
To a chasm vast, and deep, and wide. 
The old man crossed in the twilight dim; 
The sullen stream had no fear for him; 
But he turned, when safe on the other side, 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 


‘*Old man,”’ said a fellow pilgrim near 

‘You are wasting your strength with building here; 
You never again will pass this way; 
You've crossed the chasm deep and wide, 


Why build you this bridge at evening tide>”’ 


The builder lified his old gray head, 

‘Good friend, in the path I have come,”’ he said, 
‘There followeth after me to-day 

A youth whose feet must pass this way. 

This chasm that has been as naught to me 

To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be; 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim; 

Good friend, I am building this bridge for him.” 
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